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PREFATORY NOTE. 


Ab a biographical strnh, this little \<Jumc differa in owi 
important respect fr»*m its pivderr sm .r , i n this serlcM, Ex¬ 
pansion, instead of compression, lia, h u| f,» be my method 
in treat!me the existing Im*s «.f < b\u . < >f these none have 

hitherto been published evept in «*» >iinr\ion with some 
part of his work's and u«me has attempted to go at all 
into detail. Mitb»rd\ w Itieh i i t he fullest, w otlld occupy, 
ill its purely biographical section, n**1 muiv than thirty of 
the.se prices. 

The materials l ha\e used are chiefly taken from the 

following sources: 

I, The Lift tmii l a it ft i of (tvmj % edited hy Mason in 
1774. Thin work eoti as! s of a \* ry nnsagre thread of 
biography connectmg a collection »*f Jeffers, which would 
he more \altmhle, if Mason had nof tampered with them, 
altering, omitting, and re dating ut Ids uwu free will. 

li. Mit ford's iJ/t' of Humum prefixed to the 

i h | t edition of the Vi h ms. This is \ en \ nluahle so far 
as it goes. The low. John Milford was a x oung elergm 
nutn, who was born ten \ears after the death of i iru\, and 
who made it the bu ines * of hi > lifi 1»» eolieet from siieh 
httrvixora as remend*ere«i < Jray all the dorumrnts and an¬ 
ecdotes that he could ’retire. Thi is the life which was 
altered and enlarged, to he prefixed t<» tin* Eton <iray, in 
IH45. 
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HI. Mitford’s edition of the Works of Gray, published 
in 4 vols., in 1836. This contained the genuine text of 
most of the letters printed by Mason, and a large number 
which now saw the light for the first time, addressed to 
Wharton, Chute, Nichols, and others. 

IV. Correspondence and Reminiscences of the Rev. Nor¬ 
ton Nichols, edited by Mitford, in 1843. 

V. The Correspondence of Gray and Mason, to which 
are added other letters, not before printed, an exceedingly 
valuable collection, not widely enough known, which was 
published by Mitford in 1853. 

VI. The Works of Gray, as edited in 2 vols. by Mathias, 
in 1814; this is the only publication in which the Pem¬ 
broke MSS. have hitherto been made use of. 

VII. Souvenirs de C. V. de Bonstetten, 1832. 

VIII. The Correspondence of Horace Walpole. 

IX. Gray’s and Stonehewer’s MSS., as preserved in 
Pembroke College, Cambridge. 

X. MS. Notes and Letters by Gray, Cole, and others, in 
the British Museum. 

By far the best account of Gray, not written by a per¬ 
sonal friend, is the brief summary of his character and 
genius contributed by Mr. Matthew Arnold to “ The Eng¬ 
lish Poets.” 

No really good or tolerably full edition of Gray’s Works 
is in existence. Neither his English nor his Latin Poems 
have been edited in any collection which is even approxi¬ 
mately complete; and his Letters, although they are bet¬ 
ter given by Mitford than by Mason, are very far from 
being in a satisfactory condition. In many of them the 
date is wrongly printed; and some, which bear no date, 
are found, by internal evidence, to be incorrectly attributed 
by Mitford. No attempt has ever been made to collect 
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Gray’s writings into one single publication. I am sorry 
to say that all my efforts to obtain a sight of Gray’s 
unpublished letters and facetious poems, many of which 
were sold at Sotheby & Wilkinson’s on the 4th of August, 
1854, Iir.ve failed. On the other hand, the examination 
of the Pembroke MSS. has supplied me with a consider¬ 
able amount of very exact and important biographical in¬ 
formation which has never seen the light until now. 

I have to express my warmest thanks to the Master 
and Fellows of Pembroke College, Cambridge, who per¬ 
mitted me to examine these invaluable MSS.; to Mr. R. 
A. Neil, of Pembroke, and Mr. J. W. Clark, of Trinity, 
whose kindness in examining archives, and copying docu¬ 
ments for me, has been great; to Mr. R. T. Turner, who 
has placed his Gray MSS. at ray disposal; to Professor 
Sidney Colvin and Mr. Basil Champneys, who have given 
me the benefit of their advice on those points of art and 
architecture which are essential to a study of Gray; and 
to Mr. Edward Scott and Mr. Richard Garnett, for valu¬ 
able assistance in the Library of the British Museum. For 
much help in forming an idea of the world in which Gray 
moved, I am indebted to Mr. Christopher Wordsworth’s 
books on Cambridge in the eighteenth century. 
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CHAPTER L 

CHILDHOOD AND EARLY COLLEGE LIRE. 

Thomas Gray was born at his father’s house in Cornhill, 
on the 26th of December, 1716. Of his ancestry nothing 
is blown. Late in life, when he was a famous poet, Baron 
Gray of Gray in Forfarshire claimed him as a relation, but 
with characteristic serenity he put the suggestion from 
him. “ I know no pretence,” he said to Beattie, “ that I 
have to the honour Lord Gray is pleased to do me; but 
if his lordship chooses to own me, it certainly is not rny 
business to deny it.” The only proof of his connexion 
with this ancient family is that he possessed a bloodstone 
seal, which had belonged to his father, engraved with Lord 
Gray’s arms, gules a lion rampant, within a bordure en¬ 
grailed argent. These have been accepted at Pembroke 
College as the poet’s arms, but as a matter of fact we may 
say that he sprang on both sides from the lower-middle 
classes. His paternal grandfather had been a successful 
merchant, and died leaving Philip, apparently his only 
son, a fortune of 10,000/. Through various vicissitudes 
this money passed, at length almost reaching the poet’s 
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hands in no very much diminished quantity, for 
Gray seems to have been as clever in business as 1 
extravagant. He was born in 167G. Towards hi< 
tieth year he married Miss Dorothy Antrobus, a Bu 
hamshire lady, about twenty years of age, who, wil 
sister Mary, a young woman three years her senioT 
a milliner’s shop in the City. They belonged, howe 
a genteel family, for the remaining sister, Anna, w 
wife of a prosperous country lawyer, Mr. Jonathan K 
and the two brothers, Robert and John Antrobus 
fellows of Cambridge colleges, and afterwards tut 
Eton. These five persons take a prominent place : 
subsequent life of the poet, whereas he never me 
any of the Grays. His father had certainly one 
Mrs. Oliffe, a woman of violent temper, who mar 
gentleman of Norfolk, and was well out of the w 
after the death of Gray’s mother, when she beg 
haunt him, and only died two or three months befr 
did. She seems to have resembled Philip Gray in 
acter, for the poet, 1 always singularly respectful and 
to his other elderly relations, calls her “ the spa' 
Cerberus upon the Dragon of Wantlcy.” 

Dorothy Gray was unfortunate in her married lif< 
husband was violent, jealous, and probably mad. ( 
twelve children, Thomas was the only one whoi 
reared, but Mason is doubtless wrong in saying tb 
eleven who died were all suffocated by infantile c 
sions. Mrs. Gray speaks in her “case” of the c: 
of providing “ all manner of apparel for her cliil 
Thomas, however, certainly would have died as an 
but that his mother, finding him in a fit, opened 
with her scissors, by that means relieving the dote 
tion of blood to the brain. His father neglected hii 
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lie was brought up by bis mother and bis aunt Mary. He 
also mentions with touching affection, in speaking of the 
death of a Mrs. Bonfoy in 1'763, that ‘‘she taught me to 
pray.” Home life at Oornhill was rendered miserable by 
the cruelties of the father, and it seems that the boy’s 
uncle, Robert Antrobus, took him away to his own house 
at Burnham, in Bucks. This gentleman was a fellow of 
Peterhouse, as his younger brother Thomas was of King’s 
College, Cambridge. With Robert the boy studied botany, 
and became learned, according to Horace Walpole, in the 
virtues of herbs and simples. Unfortunately, this uncle 
died on January 23, 1*729, at the age of fifty; there still 
exists a copy of Waller's Poems in which Gray has writ¬ 
ten his own name, with this date; perhaps it was an heir¬ 
loom of his uncle. 

In one of Philip Gray’s fits of extravagance he seems to 
have had a full-length of his son painted, about this time, 
by the fashionable portrait-painter of the day, Jonathan 
Richardson the elder. This picture is now in the Fitz- 
william Museum, at Cambridge. The head is good in 
colour and modelling; a broad, pale brow, sharp nose and 
chin, large eyes, and a pert expression give a lively idea 
of tbe precocious and not very healthy young gentleman 
of thirteen. He is dressed in a blue satin coat, lined with 
pale shot silk, and crosses his stockinged legs so as to dis¬ 
play dapper slippers of russet leather. His father, how¬ 
ever, absolutely refused to educate him, and he was sent 
to Eton, about 1Y2Y, under the auspices of his uncles, 
and at the expense of his mother. On the 26th of April 
of the same year, a smart child of ten, with the airs of a 
little dancing-master, a child who was son of a prime-min¬ 
ister, and had kissed the King’s hand, entered the same 
school; and some intellectual impulse brought them to- 
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gether directly in a friendship that was to last, with 
short interval, until the death of one of them more th 
forty years afterwards. 

It is not certain that Horace Walpole at once adopt 
that attitude of frivolous worship which he preserved 1 
wards Gray in later life. He was a brilliant little soc 
meteor at Eton, and Gray was probably attracted first 
him. Yet it was characteristic of the poet througho 
life that he had always to be sought, and even at Et< 
his talents may have attracted Walpole’s notice. At ; 
events, they became fast friends, and fostered in one a 
other intellectual pretensions of an alarming nature. Bo 
were oppidans and not collegers, and therefore it is dil 
cult to trace them minutely at Eton. But we know th 
they “ never made an expedition against bargemen, or w< 
a match at cricket,” for this Walpole confesses; but th< 
wandered through the playing-fields at Eton tending 
visionary flock, and “sighing out some pastoral name 
the echo of the cascade under the bridge ” which spa! 
Chalvey Brook. An avenue of limes amongst the elc 
is still named the “ Poet’s Walk,” and is connected by tr 
dition with Gray. They were a pair of weakly little boj 
and in these days of brisk athletic training would hard 
be allowed to exist. Another amiable and gentle boy, st. 
more ailing than themselves, was early drawn to them t 
sympathy: this was Bichard ’West, a few months young' 
than Gray and older than Walpole, a son of the Richai 
West who was made Lord Chancellor of Ireland when 1 
was only thirty-five, and who then immediately died ; h 
mother s father, dead before young Bichard’s birth, ha 
been the famous Bishop Gilbert Burnet. A fourth fiien 
was Thomas Ashton, who soon slips out of our histor 
but who survived until 1775. 


6 <«RAV. 

“ Say, Father Thames, (or thou h.i ;t -ecu 
Full many a sprightly rare, 

Disporting on tliv marge nt green, 

The paths of pleasure trace; 

Who foremost now delights to cleave, 
With pliant arm, thy glassy wave; 

The captive linnet which enthral ’/ 

What idle progeny succeed 
To chase the rolling circle's speed, 

Or urge the flying ball ? n 

]3ut we have every reason to believe that he 
to ore amply occupied in helping* “ grateful S 
adore “ her Henry’s holy shade.” Learning \vn 
ferred to athletics at our public schools, and 
naturally drawn by temperament to study. It i 
been understood that he versified at Eton, but t 
lines of his which have hitherto been known art 
1Y 36, when he had been nearly two years at ( 
I liavc, however, been fortunate enough to find , 
MSS. in Pembroke College a u play-exercise at 
the poet’s handwriting, which has never been pi 
winch is valuable as showing us the early ripet. 
scholarship. It is a theme, in seventy - three 
verses, commencing with the line—- 

“Pondet Homo incertus gomim ad confmia mum 

The normal mood of man is described as oi; 
tation between the things of Heaven and the 
Earth; he assumes that all nature is made for 
ment, hut soon experience steps in and proves t 
contrarv: he emWvnimt fn 
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superhuman power and accomplishment, only to discover 
the narrow scope of his possibilities, and he has at last to 
curb his ambition, and be contented with what God and 
nature have ordained. The thoughts are beyond a boy, 
though borrowed in the main from Horace and Pope; 
while the verse is still more remarkable, being singularly 
pure and sonorous, though studded, in boyish fashion, 
with numerous tags from Virgil. What is really notice¬ 
able about this early effusion is the curious way in which 
it prefigures its author’s maturer moral and elegiac man¬ 
ner ; we see the writer’s bias and the mode in which he 
will approach ethical questions, and we detect in this little 
“play-exercise” a shadow of the stately didactic reverie 
of the Odes. As this poem has never been described, I 
may be permitted to quote a few of the verses : 

“ Plurimus (hie error, demensque libido lacessit) 

In superos coelumque ruit, sedesque relinquit, 

Quas natura dedit proprias, jussitque tueri. 

Humani sortem generis pars altera luget, 

Invidet armento, et campi sibi vindicat herb am. 

0 quis me in pecoris felicia transferet arva, 

In loca pastorum deserta, atque otia dia ? 

Cur mihi non Lyncisne oculi, vel odora canum vis 
Additur, aut gressus cursu gloinerare potestas ? 

Aspice ubi, teneres dum texit aranea casses, 

Funditur in telam, et late per stamina vivit! 

Quid mihi non tactus eadem exquisita facultas 
Taurorumve tori solidi, penn&ve volucrum.” 

In the face of such lines as these, and bearing in mind 
Walpole’s assertion that “ Gray never was a boy,” wc may 
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college which has since adopted him as her t.yj 
and which now presents to each emerging puj 
some selection from the works of the Etonian 
knee ,, Thomas Gray. 

In 1734 the quadruple alliance broke up. 
probably Ashton, proceeded to Cambridge, w her 
mer was for a short time a pensioner of I emh 
but went over, on the 3d of July, as a fellow-eon 
his uncle Antrobus’s college, Petcrhouse. 3 Wal 
up to London for the winter, and did not, mal 
pearance at King’s College, Cambridge, until Mu 
West, meanwhile, had been isolated from his i 
being sent to Oxford, where be entered dm 
much against bis will. For a year the young t 
nates are absolutely lost to sight, ff they wre 
another, their letters are missing, and the corre 
of Walpole and of Gray with West begins h 
her, 1735. 

But in the early part of that year a very siri 
dent occurred in the Gray family, an incident 
perfectly unknown until, in 1807, a friend of H; 
happened to discover, in a volume of MS. Jaw-ca 
submitted by Mrs. Dorothy Gray to the emmet 
John Audley, in February; 1735. In this ext 
document the poet’s mother states that for no, 
years, that is to say, for the whole of her marric 

1 The Master of Peterhouse has kindly copied Cor ni 
register of admissions at that college, this entry, hither 
“Jul: 3 a °- 1734, Thomas Gray MiddlcscxiensiR in sci 
Etonensi institutus annosaue atu 18 (netenm Tutorn « 
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has received no support from her husband, but has de¬ 
pended entirely on the receipts of the shop kept by her¬ 
self and her sister; moreover “ almost providing every¬ 
thing for her son whilst at Eton school, and now he is 
at Peter-House in Cambridge.” 

“ Notwithstanding which, almost ever since he (her husband) hath 
been married, he hath used her in the most inhuman manner, by 
beating, kicking, punching, and with the most vile and abusive lan¬ 
guage, that she hath been in the utmost fear and danger of her life, 
and hath been obliged this last year to quit her bed, and lie with her 
sister. This she was resolved, if possible, to bear; not to leave her 
shop of trade for the sake of her son, to be able to assist in the main¬ 
tenance of him at the University, since his father won’t.” 

Mrs. Gray goes on to state that her husband has an in¬ 
sane jealousy of all the world, and even of her brother, 
Thomas Antrobus, and that he constantly threatens “ to 
ruin himself to undo her and his only son,” having now 
gone so far as to give Mary Antrobus notice to quit the 
shop in Cornhill at Midsummer next. If he carries out 
this threat, Mrs. Gray says that she must go with her 
sister, to help her “in the said trade, for her own and 
her son’s support.” She asks legal counsel which way 
will be best “for her to conduct herself in this unhappy 
circumstance.” Mr. Audley writes sympathetically from 
Doctors Commons, but civilly and kindly tells her that 
she can find no protection in the English law. 

This strange and tantalising document, the genuineness 
of which has never been disputed, is surrounded by diffi¬ 
culties to a biographer. The known wealth and occa- 
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These four boys formed a u quadruple alliance ” of the 
warmest, friendship. West seemed the genius amongnt 
them; he was a nervous and precocious Iad f who made 
verses in his sleep, cultivated not only a public Latin 
muse, but also a private English one, and da/,/led bin com 
pan ions by the ease and fluency of his pen. His poetical 
remains—to which wo shall presently return, since the) 
are intimately connected with the. development of Gra \\ 
genius—are of suflicient merit to permit us to belieu* that 
had he lived he might, have achieved a reputation amongst 
the minor poets of his age. Neither Shen.done nor Beat 
tic had written anything ho considerable when thev reach 
cd the age at. which West died. His eharaeter wan ex¬ 
tremely winning, and in Ids correspondence with (inn , an 
far as it has been preserved, we find him at fir'd, tin* none 
serious and the more atToetiouute friend. But the -ninp 
toms of his illness, whieh seem to have elonely resembled 
those of Keats, destroyed tin* superficial sweetness of bis 
nature, and towards the end we fmd Gray tin* more sober 
and the more manly of the two. 

Besides the inner circle of Walpole, West, ami Ashton, 
there was an outer ring of Eton friends, whose names 
have been preserved in connexion with (IrnyV Attmiigd 
these was George Montagu, grandnephew of the great 
Earl ot Halifax; Stonehewer, a very firm and loyal friend, 
with whom Gray’s intimacy deepened to the end of his 
life; Clarke, afterwards a fashionable physician at Kp^mj; 
and Jacob Bryant, the antiquary, whose place in ekw was 
next to Gray’s through one term. With these he d«.ubt 
less shared those delights of swimming, birds’ nesting, 
hoops, and trap-ball which hi* has described, in ornate 
eighteenth-century fashion, in the famous utmim of hi* 
Eton Ode: 
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of her and of his son. That there is not one woi 
of family troubles in Gray’s copious corrcspoi 
what we might expect from so proud and reiic< 
ure. But the gossipy Walpole must have jknowi 
and Mason need not have been so excessively 
when all concerned had long been dead. Perl 
Gray exaggerated a little, and perhaps also tin 
of her husband’s behaviour in 1735 made her fo 
in earlier years they had lived on gentler terms 
events, the money-scrivener is shown to have beet 
violent, and, as I have before conjectured, prob; 
insane. The interesting point in the whole stor 
Gray’s self-sacrifice for her son, a devotion whi 
his turn repaid with passionate attachment, and 
bered with tender effusion to the day of his <foi 
inherited from his mother his power of endur 
quiet rectitude, his capacity for suffering in silt 
the singular tenacity of his affections. 

Gray, Ashton, and Horace Walpole were at 0: 
together as undergraduates from the spring of JP 
the winter of 1738. They associated very much 
another, and Walpole shone rather less, it would 
than at any other part of his life. The followin' 
of a letter from Walpole to West, dated November 
is particularly valuable: 

“ Tydeus rose and set at Eton. He is only known hoi 
scholar of King’s. Orosmadcs and Almanzor are just i 
that is, I am almost the only person they are aequaii 
and consequently the only person acquainted with their e 
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The nickname which gives us least difficulty here is 
that in which we are most interested. Orosmades was 
West’s name for Gray, because he was such a chilly 
mortal, and worshipped the sun. West himself was known 
as Favonius. Tydeus is very clearly Walpole himself, 
and Almanzor is probably Ashton. I would hazard the 
conjecture that Plato is Henry Coventry, a young man 
then making some stir in the University with certain 
semi-religious Dialogues. He was a friend of Ashton’s, 
and produced on Horace Walpole a very startling im¬ 
pression, causing in that volatile creature for the first and 
only time an access of fervent piety, during which Horace 
actually went to read the Bible to the prisoners in the 
Castle gaol. Yery soon this wore off, and Coventry him¬ 
self became a free-thinker, but Ashton remained serious, 
and taking orders very early, dropped out of the circle of 
friends. In all this the name of Gray is not mentioned, 
but one is justified in believing that he did not join the 
reading-parties at the Castle. 

Early in 1736 the three Cambridge undergraduates ap¬ 
peared in print simultaneously and for the first time in a 
folio collection of Latin Hymeneals on the marriage of 
Frederic, Prince of Wales. Of these effusions, Gray’s 
copy of hexameters is by far the best, and was so recog¬ 
nized from the first. Mason has thought it necessary to 
make a curious apology for this poem, and says that Gray 
“ought to have been above prostituting his powers” in 
“ adulatory verses of this kind.” But if he had glanced 
through the lines again, of which he must have been 

cmonlrinor from mom nvxr TVfacon wonlrl Viavo coon fli of f"hoxr 
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deal about bis own fine language, and is \ 
of anything like adulation. The verses t 
not show much progress; there is a fine p 
end, but it is almost a cento from Ovid. ( 
aneboly to relate, does not scan. In every 
to the Hymeneal is Luna Habitabilis, a po 
one hundred ,verses, written by desire of tl 
1737, and printed in the Musx Etonenscs. 
sible to lay any stress on these official prod 
exercises on a given text. At Pembroke, 
library of the College, and in the Stonehc 
the Master’s lodge, I have examined a numl 
pieces, in prose and verse, copied in a roi 
handwriting, and signed “ Gray.” Among ■ 
of elegiacs, on the 5th of November, struck i 
larly clever, and it might be well, as the be 
works is so small, and his Latin verse so 
include several of these in a complete editio 
ings. They do not, however, greatly concern 
As early as May, 1736, it is curious to fin 
of Cambridge already lying with a leaden v 
nerves and energies of Gray, a youth scared] 
tieth year. In his letters to West he strike 
same note that he harped upon ten years hi 
ton, twenty years later to Mason, thirty ] 
Norton Nichols, and in his last months, wit 
insistence than ever, to Bonstetten. The clo 
upon his spirits. He writes to West: “ W 
it will be my greatest of pleasures to know 
what you read, and how you spend your tin 
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nothing is a most amusing business; and yet neither some¬ 
thing nor nothing gives me any pleasure . When you have 
seen one of ray days, you have seen a whole year of my 
life; they go round and round like the blind horse in the 
mill, only he has the satisfaction of fancying he makes a 
progress and gets some ground; my eyes are open enough 
to see the same dull prospect, and to know that, having 
made four-and-twenty steps more, I shall be just where I 
was.” This is the real Gray speaking to us for the first 
time, and after a few more playful phrases he turns again, 
and gives us another phase of his character. “ You need 
not doubt, therefore, of having a first row in the front box 
of my little heart, and I believe you are not in danger of be¬ 
ing crowded there; it is asking you to an old play, indeed, 
but you will be candid enough to excuse the whole piece 
for the sake of a few tolerable lines,” Many clever and 
delicate boys think it effective to pose as victims to mel¬ 
ancholy, and the former of these passages would possess 
no importance if it were not for its relation to the poet’s 
later expressions. He never henceforward habitually rose 
above this deadly dulness of the spirits. His melancholy 
was passive and under control, not acute and rebellious, 
like that of Oowper, but it was almost more enduring. It 
is probable that with judicious medical treatment it might 
have been removed, or so far relieved as to be harmless. 
But it was not the habit of men in the first half of the 
eighteenth century to take any rational care of their 
health. Men who lived in the country, and did not hunt, 
took no exercise at all. The constitution of the genera- 
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early middle life. People were not in the lea 
when men like Garth and Fenton died of nun 
because they had become prematurely eoipulen 
not be persuaded to get out of bod. Swift 
and Gray are illustrious examples of the no 
hygienic precaution among quiet middle-clas* 
the early decades of the century. Gray took 
whatever; Cole reports that he said at the on 
that he had never thrown his leg across the 
horse, and this was really a very extraordinary 
for a man to make in those days. But wo si 
return to the subject of Gray’s melancholy, ai 
not dwell upon it here, further than to note tl 
at least with his undergraduate days. He ww 
effeminate at college, but the only proof of 
given to us is one with which the most rob 
reader must sympathise, namely, that ho dr 
breakfast, whilst all the rest of the univer 
Horace Walpole, drank beer. 

The letter from which wc have just quoted 
show that the idleness of his life existed only 
agination. He was, in fact, at this time wand< 
along the less-trodden paths of Latin literatu 
idly laying the foundation of his unequalled i 
with the classics. lie is now reading Stat 
West, and he encloses a translation of about < 
and ten lines from the sixth book of the Tin 
is the first example of his English verso whi< 
preserved. It is very interesting, as showing 
happy instinct which led Gray to reject the in 
in favrmr of tho mnro matscuvo smrl «miAiwna t 
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To a trained ear, after much study of minor English verse 
written between 1720 and 1740, these couplets have al¬ 
most an archaic sound, so thoroughly are they out of 
keeping with the glib, satiric poetry of the period. Pope 
was a splendid artificer of verse, but there was so much of 
pure intellect, and of personal temperament, in the con¬ 
duct of his art, that he could not pass on his secret to his 
pupils, and in the hands of bis direct imitators the heroic 
couplet lost every charm but that of mere sparkling prog¬ 
ress. The verse of such people as Whitehead had be¬ 
come a simple voluntary upon knitting-needles. Gray 
saw the necessity of bringing back melody and volume to 
the heroic line, and very soon the practice of the day dis¬ 
gusted him, as we shall see, with the couplet altogether. 
For the present he was learning the principles of his art 
at the feet of Dry den. West was delighted with the 
translation, and compared Gray contending with Statius 
to Apollo wrestling with Hyacinth. In a less hyperboli¬ 
cal spirit, he pointed out, very justly, the excellent render¬ 
ing of that peculiarly Statian phrase, Summos auro man- 
meverat ungues , by 

“ And calm’d the terrors of his claws in gold.” 

We find from Walpole that Gray spent his vacations in 
August, 1736, at his uncle’s house at Burnham, in Buck¬ 
inghamshire ; and here he was close to the scene of so 
many of his later experiences, the sylvan parish of Stoke- 
Pogis. For the present, however, all we hear is that ho 
is too lazy to go over to Eton, which the enthusiastic 
Whlnnlp and YVAdt prmcn'rlpr t.n La riprfAH-.lv irnnnrrlnn^Lln. 
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“My un ck; hunter h* ® f! - : “ i :r il *''■ • ,|)i 

every eh Jl i r * n the h<»UM‘, St) f mn f° r,v d to t 4, *d a! *h 
. aix il though the pm! forbids him ‘pin*,/ Ml'* 
field yet be continues still to regale !*i>* »Mri and m» <* 
fortable noise and stink. He holds me mighty * hr.ip, 
walkii»r? Tv ^ u ‘ n ^ should ride, and n u*ii1 1 *: vsd.t n I b»» 
comfort; amidst. all tins is, that I lnt\e .0 f he dr fan>‘»* 
throu^ti a green lane, a fore-f (tin* \ulnar rail if a <u 
own at least, as good as so, fin- t spv im hunun th i:: - 
self It is a little chaos of mountain- and pr<. spu » 
is true, that do not ascend much ultmc fin* don 1 , u 
clivities? quite so amazing as Dover t'litV ; but ju a m 
pie who love their necks as well ;m I do nun o unu. 
crags that give the eye as much plea mv as \i ?h< \ w 
gerous. Both vale and hill an* emen d with mo r \em 
and other very reverend vegetables, that, him mo i 
pie, are always dreaming out their old stum*-* to the w 
foot of one of those squats MK (// |»;irn-et t, ui*»l fh 
the trail h, fora whole morning. The limoum > b.ue 
squirrel gambol around me like Adam itt I’uiudne U t 
Eve* hut I think he did not use to read Viigil, .1 l 1 w 


This is the first expression, as far as 1 am a 
modern feeling of the picturestjum We *ha! 
became more and more a ehararfenvtie in 
Gray ns years went by. In this letter, tun, 
at the age of twenty-one In* had altvad) 
of that sprightly wit and variety of manner 
him one of the most delightful letter w rihm i 
ture. 

At l£urnham, in lBl?, ht* made the ampm 
very interesting waif of the pmmdimr emitur 
South erne, the onee famous author of (Jrn^n> 

TP ft +n 7 Tl/f ft e> 4 b M ImM . 
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you right. My Father and Mother tlesire me to send thrir eon 
meats, ami I Hog you’d believe me 

“S'., your most ohed 4, humble N*r\ ? * 

**T. till AY, 

The amusing point is tliat the. tutor seems to have tl< 
into a rage at the pert tone of this epistle, ami we have 
rough draft of two replies on the tly-sheet, '1 he lir.st 
dresses him as “pretty Mr. <3ray,” ami is a moral bu\ 
the car; but this has been cancelled, as wrath gave wie 
discretion, and the final answer is very friendly, ami si 
that the writer would do anything “for your father 
your uncle, Mr. Antrobus (Thus.).” Signor Vhun 
tbe Italian master to the University, and six months 1 
we find Gray, and apparently Horace Walpole also, le 
xng Italian “like any dragon.” The course of study 1« 
ml at the University was entirely out of sympathy i 
Gray’s instinctive movements after knowledge. He e 
plains bitterly of having to endure leetures daily ami h 
ly, and of having to waste his time over mathemu 
where his teacher was the celebrated Professor Nh*h 
Saundorson, whose masterly Elements of Al*jehra t a 
wards the text-books of the University, were still kn 
only by oral tradition. For such learning Gray had nei 
taste nor patience. u It is very possible,” he. write,*** to \N 
u that two and two make four, but l would not give 
farthings to demonstrate this ever so clearly; and if t 
be the profits of life, give me the amusements of it.” 
account of the low condition of classic learning at < 
bridge wc must take with a grain of salt. Ah hu wi 
graduate ho would of course see nothing of the great li 
of the University, now sinking beneath the Imrkon; • 
a shy lad as he would not be asked to share, the conv< 
tion of Bentley, or Snapo, or the venerable Master of J< 


,) .VSII i.VUi.'i I itl.u.i.t; Ul'T. Vi 

What . hn*n '.(Tin (nun lu h rrjH ut. 4 4*miitriai 1.»n *4 

44 thiil |tn tH «*ollrrf mu «if t|r i»1 h!** atiiimil r.i!lr*i < '.uu 
brhlynu i * that t’lavaatit lM’4r \\m at a v v\'\ l*»vy r!4* 

thr junior n amt flu* rhlvr umhT^ni'hutr't, Tim aim 

of fho hittitbm Iia4 |»H f v»»a| away ; tlm i »n <1 n uval, 

wfiioh hray *Ii*I miiofi to Mart, Ita4 md bn,nm» aini I V;iV 
wan wlitifil) ii dull )**ar nl flu* I'niv* r4?y, It a* rmn that 
thoro wito to* hivrk fr\t hoMlst’j for tip' ttm of >oh until 
1741, im«I til* 4 iiu*tlu«l of |*r*o}Mj]!i,.’ifta that bii^fimm wan 
m tlojinivtal im j»*nnii«l»*. A f«-» i*4 * \!ra«4n from 

Hoinor ius4 11» ol wrtv all that n vmil* wan tv»|m?v4 In 
htt *v fvml in nnii'i* t*» pans hh r\uminati*m, Halo tni*I 
Arintotlo wrrp ttliitosi unknown, an4 <*rn\ him ^ 1 f ptiip 
to liiivi* iinit tho only jirmoii ni I amtaalyv who a!!« nipt* 4 

noriottnlv to w rito htvrk vorno. It m not * I illionlf t,» nm 

«tum!ii«§4 that who ft* with llir thir4 t-rnii of |m *srmh4 ) «\ir, 

hi* fttiliiU «{J{ioftftfit!lrn of frittlltii*’ vtrfr tairft from 

him,mill tip wiw liiinnrlf intu tin*' t hifsnmriati 4aih 

l»»4 of llinlililtnl filfitbiUiiathm, thr Imail of tlir )of}f§|| Jiorl 

«4ilk wiitlill lilffl. Ill t>r»a il|h« r, 17 ;H1, thr tv was aft itlfritijil 
at r«4n. % I!i«iii; lir to lukr 4*-grn*i^ nn4 nunouiiriat 

Inn intimlhm of ijtiittiu^ rollrgip hut m wo lira? no mufn 
of tltifi, ami m hr nUj**4 two \pars loii^rf at < aiuhrid^, 
wn may !**4irv«< that Clih niw «>irinilr*h 

Ml’liliwtllh 1 til* 1 hath" U r»nt wrtttwl to ml* 4 fit*’ fair *4* ? hr 
ijiiatlmjilr \Vr»t grnw wnr w nii»l worm, h< <pp« 

ll*«4y «mfli?i|4»4 1*1 rii|ifit||iiji!ii r n\ iiiptoftia. \\ al|*«4r h *ni 

hi* inottirr in An^n^t of 17^7, ami »fi«r flin a hud 
of waif ati4 fttra) until tin finalli Irfl m V* 

flr»y # wliritirr in t‘amhrhttf** «*r t#*n».|oii ( in * its imm* af*4 
llllirw roiifclaiitly to hi* limhumhoh , '* o% sj»ints at« in\ 

tru« uml faithful ; t hr% gri nji wiih iim*, 

tu hml with iiu\ mmk^ j«uir«ir\*t ami tpiortm m l »h»; nai# 
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and pay visits, and will even affect to be jocose, and force 
a feeble laugh, with me; but most commonly we sit to¬ 
gether, and are the prettiest insipid company in the world. 
However, when you come,” he writes to West, u I believe 
they must undergo the fate of all humble companions, and 
be discarded. Would I could turn them to the same use 
that you have done, and make an Apollo of them. If they 
could write such verses with me, not hartshorn, nor spirit 
of amber, nor all that furnishes the closet of the apothe¬ 
cary’s wisdom, should persuade me to part with them.” 
For West had been writing a touching eulogy ad amicos, 
in the manner of Tibullus, inspired by real feeling and a 
sad presentiment of the death that lay five years ahead. 
In reading these lines of Gray’s we hardly know whether 
most to admire the marvellous lightness and charm of the 
style, or to he concerned at such confession of want of 
spirits in a lad of twenty-one. His letters, however, when 
they could be wrung out of his apathy, were precious to 
poor West at Oxford: “ I find no physic comparable to 
your letters: prescribe to me, dear Gray, as often and as 
much as you think proper,” and the amiable young ped¬ 
ants proceed, as before, to the analysis of Poseidippos, 
and Lucretius, and such like frivolous reading. One of 
West’s letters contains a piece of highly practical advice: 
“Indulge, amabo te, plusquam soles, corporis exercita- 
tionibus,” but bodily exercise was just what Gray declined 
to indulge in to the end of his life. He does not seem 
to have been even a walker; in-doors he was a bookworm, 
and out-of-doors a saunterer and a dreamer; nor was there 
ever, it would seem, a “ good friend Matthew” to urge the 
too pensive student out into the light of common life. 

Certain interesting poetical exercises mark the close of 
Gray’s undergraduate career. A Latin ode in Sapphics 
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and pay visits and will even after! to be jnr,.-,*, :md 
a feeble laugh with me; hut nmst common!) u»* sit 
gethcr, and are the prettiest insipid company m the wi»r 
However, when vou come," he writes In \\ est, “ 1 b«*lb 
they must undergo the fate of all bumble r<uupanb m», a 
be discarded. Would I could turn them lo the haute t 
that you have done, ami make an Apolte *.f them. 11 th 
could write such verses with me, not hurt’dmrn. imr hpi 
of amber, nor all that furnishes the eloM-t t.f the ap*4l 
eary’s wisdom, should persuade me t«» part mfh fit# si, 
For West had been writing a touching enteg) iui umir, 
in the manner of Tibullus, inspired by real feeling and 
sad presentiment of the death that lay live v ears ah«M 
In reading these lines of Gray's we hard!) know wheth 
most to admire the marvellous lightness and charm of t' 
style, or to be concerned at such etitifcwdoii of want 
spirits in a lad of twenty-one. His letters, Iimnut, win 
they could be wrung out of his apitlln, were prermus 
poor West at Oxford: u l find no piiydr comparable 
your letters: prescribe to me, dear Gray, m often mid 
much as you think proper, 11 am! the amiable young pe 
ants proceed, as before, to the mmlyn'm of 1‘tiniddippt 
and Lucretius, and such like frivolous reading, < ter < 
West’s letters contains a piece of highly practical ttdun 
“ Indulge, amabo to, plumpmm soles, eorpum i*\mdt 
tionibus,” but bodily exercise was just what Gray divtitn 
to indulge in to the end of his life. He dors i«4 nee 
to have been even a walker; in-doors he wm a book won 
and out-of-doors a saunterer and a dreamer; irnr win the 
ever, it would seem, a “good friend Matthew n to urge tl 
too pensive student out into the light of common life. 

Certain interesting poetical exercises mark the chine < 
Gray’s undergraduate career. A Latin ode in Sapplm 


n gray. [cha 

dent: there was no talk of the poet’s accompanying 
younger friend in any secondary capacity, and it is <> 
fair to Horace Walpole to state that he seems to h< 
acted in a thoroughly kind and gentlemanly spirit. W 
was still more remarkable was that, without letting (* 
know, he made out his will before starting, and so arriuif 
that, had he died whilst abroad, Gray would have been 
sole legatee. The frivolities of Horace Walpole have In 
dissected with the most cruel frankness; it is surely 
just to point out that in this instance he acted a v< 
gracious and affectionate part. On the 29th of Mar 
1739, the two friends started from Dover. 


ClIAITKIt IL 

Tit K UUANI> TO t H * 

Gray was only oat of lm nntiv«* country once, hut that 
single visit to the (\mtinent luntml fm* nearly three year*, 
ami produced a very deep imprelum upon bin character, 
it i« difficult to realize what In* would have become- with¬ 
out thin stimulus to the animal ami external part of \m 
nature. He wan in danger of nettling down in n apeeien 
of moral inertia, of becoming dull ami torpid, of spoiling 
a great poet to make n little pedant. The happy frivoli¬ 
ties of France and Italy, though they were powerless over 
the deep springs of Ida 1 icing, Htirred the surface of it, 
and made him bright and human. It in to he noticed 
that, we hear nothing of hi* 44 true and faithful companion, 
melancholy* 1 ’ whilst lie h away in the South; he wan cheer¬ 
fully occupied, taken out of himself, and serene in the 
gaiety of other#. The two friends enjoyed n very rough 
passage from Dover to < ’abba, ami on landing Gray antic¬ 
ipated Dr. Johnson by being surprised that the In habit nuts 
of the country rmdd speak French ho well. He also dis¬ 
covered that they were nil u IhtpiahoH," and briskly adapted 
himself to the custom of the land by attending high muss 
the next day, which happened to he Faster Monday. In 
the afternoon the companions set out through a snow¬ 
storm for Boulogne in n post chaise, a conveyance—not 
(J 
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then imported into England—which filled the young men 
with hilarious amazement. Walpole, sensibly suggesting 
that there was no cause for hurry, refused to be driven 
express to Paris; and so they loitered very agreeably 
through Picardy, stopping at Montrcuil, Abbeville, and 
Amiens. From the latter city Gray wrote an amusing 
account of his journey to his mother, containing a lively 
description of French scenery. “The country we have 
passed through hitherto has been flat, open, but .agreeably 
diversified with villages, fields well cultivated, and little 
rivers. On every hillock is a windmill, a crucifix, or a 
Virgin Mary dressed in flowers and a sarcenet robe; one 
sees not many people or carriages on the road. Now and 
then indeed you meet a strolling friar, a countryman with 
his great muff, or a woman riding astride on a little ass, 
with short petticoats, and a great head-dress of blue wool.” 

On the 9th of April, rather late on a Saturday evening, 
they rolled into Paris, and after a bewildering drive drew 
up at last at the lodgings which had been prepared for 
them, probably in or near the British Embassy, and found 
themselves warmly welcomed by Walpole’s cousins, the 
Conways, and by Lord Holdernesse. These young men 
were already in the thick of the gay Parisian tumult, and 
introduced Walpole and Gray also, as his friend, to the 
best society. The very day after their arrival they dined 
at Lord Holdernesse’s to meet the Abb6 Prevbt-d’Exiles, 
author of that masterpiece of passion, Manon Lescaut, and 
now in his forty-second year. It is very much to be de¬ 
plored that we do not possess in any form Gray’s impres¬ 
sions of the illustrious Frenchmen with whom he came 
into habitual contact during the next two months. Ho 
merely mentions the famous comic actress, Mademoiselle 
Jeanne Quinault “ la Cadette,” who was even then, though 
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in the tlower of her year, eotpietti* hi % fhivateuimr to 
leave the stage, and wh«» did a«-1u;i!I\ ntue, uuid’f fhr jr 
gn'ts of a whole city„ >r«* < *ra\ enme ha- l h* lIn- h.uid. 

She reminded the young Hugh dmun *»! Mi % t 1 n*» the 
actress, hut la* says nothing of those famous Situ*1.15 sup 
pers at which she presided, and at w hi*h alt tlmt was »ift\ 
ami brilliant in I 'arm « a» rehear *ed or iinrfil*n|, Those 
meetings, afterwards de\ eh *p* d in!** fin* - o-ii% *n of the 
Soeiete tin IM*nt dti l bun*, wete then only in lli*-n inf an* 1 ; 
yet thorn, front bin corner uttobseni d, fhr little Knglidi 
pool UlUst lia\ 0 keenly noted titans e.drhi i! no of il§»- bout, 
whose laurels were dc-d tncd t*» with* r when In. to ic mih 
beginning to sprout. d Ini o would hr f * * h n«! tie- " m* * a 
cruel of amateurs,** lie* < %»iulo» tie toiler, \ itr* f( *41 
in the flush of hi * reputation ; Mottcrif, the bu«j iff * : *f -, t 
with liK strange dogface; and I Imre or rhrii fi# rr «» 
know that <*ray met ami admired lint! ptitirr of fm<di>us 
ingenuities, the redoubtable Mauvniu. I Inf of till itm hr* 
letters tell uh nothing nothing **\ni *»f the tn##^t etirlotia 
of bin friendships, that with t Vrbtllott y§l,i f wlm, «*>vording 
to Walpole, was their constant cotu|mtitoit during their 
stay in Park 

All the entice of limy have found it fitbVmfiri !*oa* t§*« 

or explain away tlmt remarkable ntatcmcni of hia tint 0 m 
the paradisaical pleasure* of the Mahometans eotrd-H m 
playing upon the flute, rfr , be mim* t«* trad ri* tn.d n* w 
romances *tf Marivaux and i *r«d«iltou. M M&sott * i<tmd< te*l 
thin very whimsical, and later rditofu ha%e limpid ?h*! 5 < 
meant nothing at nil. lint flray was not a man to 
what he did not tneati, eteii in jml. Sn*‘h .* rc^ntuthio 
and unprejudiced iiiifid m lim may be »redif* 4 w ith 1 
meaning, lunvrver |liiriditneid the nutnn»-tit %i || 

ih quite certain, from vwrmtm remark* icall^ml tliroiigli Id* 
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correspondence, that the literature of the French Regency, 
the boudoir poems and novels of the alcove, gave him more 
pleasure than any other form of contemporary literature. 
He uses language, in speaking of Gresset, the author of 
Vert- Vert, which contrasts curiously with his coldness to¬ 
wards Sterne and Collins. But, above all, he delighted in 
Crebillon. Hardly had he arrived in Paris, than he sent 
West the Lettres de la Marquise M* * * au Comte de 
R* * *, which had been published in 1732, but which the 
success of Tanzai et JSfeardane had pushed into a new 
edition. The younger Crebillon at this time was in his 
thirty-second year, discreet, confident, the friend of every 
one, the best company in Paris; half his time spent in 
wandering over the cheerful city that he loved so much, 
the other half given to literature in the company of that 
strange colossus, his father, the tragic poet, the writing- 
room of this odd couple being shared with a menagerie of 
cats and dogs and queer feathered folk Always a ser¬ 
viceable creature, and perhaps oven already possessed with 
something of that Anglomania which led him at last into 
a sort of morganatic marriage with British aristocracy, 
Crebillon evidently did all he could to make Walpole and 
Gray happy in Paris; no chaperon could be more fitting 
than he to a young Englishman desirous of threading the 
mazes of that rosc-colored Parisian Arcadia which had 
survived the days of the Regency, and had not yet ceased 
to look on Louis XV. as the Celadon of its pastoral valleys. 
It was a charming world of fancy and caprice; a world 
of milky clouds floating in an infinite azure, and bearing 
a mundane Yenus to her throne on a Frenchified Oithieron. 
And what strange figures were bound to the golden ear; 
generals, and abb6s, and elderly Academicians, laughing 
philosophers and weeping tragedians, a motley crew united 
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in tin*! universal euite du l\ndn\ gliding down .4 4 rmm nf 
elegance and cheerfulness and terrain** 4 !hat \u » h\ u»* 
ineauH wholly ignoble. 

All thin, but especially the elegance and tin- toll rain**', 
made a deep impression upon tin- .spirit of iii.i). IF* 
came from a Puritan count r\ ; and win* lii i n - It, hlr no 
many of our greatest men, ev*ciitialh a Puritan at limit ; 
but ho wan tun acute in4 to ob-*ene u In r** Hu drh prae• 
tiro wan unsntisfneton. AU*\»• all, In* » , n* , » !* * lino* *1* 
touted the English deficiency in M\Ie and inn*'*' ; a d* f)- 
eiency then, in lYltii, far more marked than if had tu 
half a century earlier. IF* could m»t hut *■*oili.*-! tin* 
young English squire, that engaging and i!*<iid *m at me, 
with the bright, sarcastic, s\ input lictm companion .4 hm 
walks In Paris, imt without reflecting that the health** i 
English lad was almost sure to develop mf o a Ir-ni!4** 
typo of fox hunting stupidity in middle Iff«% 11*% f m *>n *, 

then, and to the end of hi?* da \*, would cast n» his 
with what was refined and ingenious and would U wper 
the robustness of hi* race with a hfflr Iklbc brightn™. 
Moreover, his taste for the novel* of Mnnvitux and t Vo 
billon, with their ingenious analyst* of emotion, then 
odour of musk and amhergun, Ilnur allVctiitiou of aul**™ 
innocence, and their quick parry of wit, wa* ti.«i mth-mt 
excuse in a man framed m Uray w m for the m«*tr hi ill • 
hint exerci»eti of literature, and forced to feed, m hn ow u 
country, if ho uniat rend romances at all, on thr e.eirse 
rubbish of Mrs, Helm *»r Mrs. Maulev, < hneenh * nough, 
nt that very moment »Satuue! UedumHon «;e> pirpaitng 
for the press that excellent mu ratin’ *<! J'nwU mhwh 
wan destined to found n great mod* in ?>« ho,4 ,4 ihtuui m 
England, a school which wan t»* oir*p into * ont«*mpt 
and oblivion till the 11 erehillonag** umamwude '* who h 
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Gray delighted in, a contempt so general that one stray 
reader here or there can scarcely venture to confess that 
he still finds the Easard an com du Fen very pleasant 
and innocent reading. We shall have to refer once again 
to this subject, when we reach the humorous poems in 
which Gray introduced into English literatim*, this rococo 
manner. 

Gray became quite a little fop in Paris. He complains 
that the French tailor has covered him with silk and 
fringe, and has widened his figure with buckram a yard 
on cither side. His waistcoat and breeches an* so tight 
that he can scarcely breathe; he ties a vast solitaire 
around his neck, wears ruffles at his fingers 1 ends, and 
sticks his two arms into a muff. Thus made beautifully 
genteel, he and Walpole rolled in their coach to the 
Comedy and the Opera, visited Versailles and the sights 
of Paris, attended installations and spectacles, and saw the 
best of all that was to be seen. Gray was absolutely de¬ 
lighted with his new existence. “ I could entertain myself 
this month,” he wrote to West, “ merely with the com¬ 
mon streets and the people in themand Walpole, who 
was good-nature itself during all this early part of the 
tour, insisted on sending Gray out in his coach to see all 
the collections of fine art, and other such sights as were 
not congenial to himself, since Horace Walpole had not 
yet learned to be a connoisseur. Gray occupied himself 
no less with music, and his letters to West contain some 
amusing criticisms of French opera. The performers, he 
says, “ come in and sing sentiment in lamentable strains, 
neither air nor recitation; only, to one’s great joy, they 
were every now and then interrupted by a dance, or, to 
one’s great sorrow, by a chorus that borders the stag** 
from one end to the other, and screams, past all power of 
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of asking, ‘Why should wo not sup here?" X 
was laid by the side of a fountain under the tre 
supper served up; after which another said , 4 C 
directly began herself. From singing we insex 
and singing in a round; when somebody ment 
immediately a company of them was ordered, ir 
the open air, and then came country dances, 
o’clock next morning; at which hour the gaye* 
that such as were weary should got into their 
of them should dance before them with the mui 
this manner wo paraded through all the princip 
and waked everybody in it. Mr. Walpole had a 
tom of the thing, and would have given a ball 
next week; but tho women did not come into i 
drop, and they will return to their dull cards an 


Walpole intended to spend the winb 
South of Franco, and was therefore not i 
by the way. They thought to stay a fo 
but they received a vague intimation t 
and that prince of idle companions, tl 
George Selwyn, were coming, and they 
months in expectation of them. At li 
September, they left Bhoims, and cntercc 
later. The capital of Burgundy, with it 
and treasuries of art, made Gray reg 
months they had spent at Rhoims, wh 
was eager to set off, would only allow' 3 
days for exploration. On the 18th o 
were at Lyons, and this town became t 
for the next six weeks. The junction 
provoked a multitude of conceits, but 
pretty as this of Gray’s: u The Rhone a 
people, who, though of tempers extremel 
to join hands here, and make a little pari 
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Mediterranean m company, • iX ~ ( ^.j nrr rilihiti lanMe, 
through the fruitful plains o r • . xs ; t; tlu- 

ZlcuUsM nJtin— 

gentleman runs all roug , iu d with all her 

tains of Switzerland to J ^ h1i „ g (K . H through tlu* 
airs she likes him nuvcr d j 1( , passes imw/. witluait 

middle of the city m ^ ^ J oW « 

the walls, but waits fori - ‘ , , m !IU es.Mir.mti 

across the mountains, that in y ; fm . !1S thuru 

Conway, who was now - n . u Sav „y, that they 
They took the l°nge» ( w p; t .u impvCray 

might visits 1 to dour ( ,f its situation. U 

very forcibly by the soniuiy h ^ later, 

was, however, not on tin. “*“ ' ' , „( ,t,„ 

« i : - «»• 

: m,«, ** 

which they found I %h m n wwl* 

— *7 

a it very ..right 

Lvobs through the spurs of the 4 ur% mm * 

of T a Biesso Ttiev found nwnitinR linen » letter 

1 Kob^mlpolo, in which ho MS I* » *• 
to My,eo they gtadly r«V«I '“ 

,h. in „„.i 

the Alps; armod against ttio t.oiu wiw. ^ 
masks of beaver, fur boots, and huarskinH. <>> ^ ^ 
of November they deseondod into Italy, aft* r a \ > 

1 plfnl journey of a week’s duration, t 

days of which they wore hardly less fnghtm.nl than Add! 
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son had been during his Alpine adventures a ger 
earlier. It was on the sixth day of this journey t 
incident occurred which was so graphically describ< 
by Gray and Walpole, and which is often refer 
Walpole had a fat little black spaniel, called Tory 
he was very fond of; and as this pampered creati 
trotting beside the ascending chaise, enjoying hi 
constitutional, a young wolf sprung out of the cov 
snatched the shrieking favourite away from amon 
carriages and servants before any one had the pres 
mind to draw a pistol. Walpole screamed and w( 
Tory had disappeared forever. Mason regrets tha 
did not write a mock-heroic poem on this incidei 
companion to the ode on Walpole’s cat, and it n 
admitted that the theme was an excellent one. 

The name of Addison has just been mention 
Walpole’s remarks about the horrors of Alpine trs 
do indeed savour of the old-fashioned fear of wfc 
sublime in nature. But Gray’s sentiments on th 
sion were very different, and his letter to his mot 
lates on the beauty of the crags and precipices in 
that shows him to have been the first of the rc 
lovers of nature, since even Rousseau had then har 
veloped his later and more famous attitude, and 
had only just begun to contemplate the sea with < 
On the 7th of November, 1739, the travellers had i 
Turin, but amongst the clean streets and formal t 
of that prosaic city the thoughts of Gray were sti 
tinually in the wonders he had left behind him. 
delightful letter to West, written nine days latei 
still dreaming of the Alps: “ I own I have not, 
anywhere met with those grand and simple works 
that are to amaze one, and whose sight one is to 
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better for; but those of nature have astonished me be¬ 
yond expression. In our little journey up to the Grande 
Chartreuse I do not remember to have* gone ten puce* 
without an exclamation that there was no restraining; 
not a precipice , not a torrent, not a cliff, but h prey mint 
with religion mid poetry. There are certain scene* that 
would awe an atheist into belief, without the help of other 
argument. One need not have a very fantastic imagina* 
tion to see spirits there at noon-day. You have 1 tenth 
perpetually before your eyes, only ho far removed m to 
compose the mind without frighting it. I am well per¬ 
suaded St. Bruno was a man of no common genius, to 
choose such a situation for his retirement; and perhaps 
I should have been a disciple of his, had I been born in 
his time.” It is hard to cease quoting, all this letter tak¬ 
ing so new, and beautiful, and suggestive; but ptrliitpji 
enough has been given to show in what terms and on 
what occasion the pictureaq norms# of Switzerland wan itr»l 
discovered. At the same time the innovator concede* that 
Mont Cenis does, perhaps, abuse its privlligi of lining 
frightful. Amongst the precipices Gray read livy, Wiim 
cmlo prope immisim , but when the elndse drove down into 
the sunlit plains of Italy, ho laid that mmm historian 
aside, and plunged into the pages of Siliws Italian*. 

On the 18th of November they paused on to Genoa, 
which Gray particularly describes aa 11 a vast semicircular 
basin, full of line blue sea, and vessels of nil gorts and 
sizes, some sailing out, soma coming in, and other?* at 
anchor; and all round it palaces, and churches peeping 
over one another’s heads, gardens, and marble terrace* full 
of orange and cypress trees, fountains mini trelii» * work* 
covered with vines, which altogether compotto the %rmdm% 
of theatres.” The music in Italy was a feast to him, anti 
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from thin time we may date that, careful study o. 
music which occupied a great part of the cnsuii 
Ten days at (»enoa left them <ieeply in love wit! 
loth to depart ; but they wished to push on, and 
the mountains, they found themselves within th 
at Piacenza, and ho at Parma; out of which c! 
were locked on a cold winter's night, and were o 
to gain admittance by an ingenious stratageir 
amused them very much, but which they have n 
to record. They greatly enjoyed the Correggios 
place, for Horace Walpole was now learning to b 
masseur, and then they proceeded to Bologna, wh 
spent twelve days in seeing the sights. They j 
very irksome to be without introductions, eapeeia 
the hospitality which they had enjoyed in France 
it was winter they could only see, in Cray’s w< 
skeleton of Italy. Ho was at least able to obsen 
public and scandalous doings between the vine 
elm-trees, and how the olive-trees are shocked thor< 
It is also particularly pleasant to learn that he him 
“grown as fat as a hoghe was, in fact, porfectl 
and well, perhaps for the only time in his life. 

They crossed the Apennines on the 15th of the 
and descended through a winding-sheet of mist 
streets of Florence, where Mr. Horace Mann’s sen 
them at the gates, and conducted them to hit 
which, with a certain interval, was to be their k 
fifteen months. Horace Mann was a dull lettoi 
but he seems to have been a very engaging and i 
ing companion. Gray, a man not easily pleaf 
nounced him “ the best and most obliging persoi 
world.” He was then resident, and afterwards e: 
traordinary, at the Court of Tuscany, and retains 
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in history as the correspondent of Horace Walpole through 
nearly half a century of undivided friendship. Here 
again the travel-stained youths had the pleasures of society 
offered to them, and Gray could encase himself again in 
silk and buckram, and wear ruffles at the tips of his fin¬ 
gers. Moreover, his mind, the most actively acquisitive 
then stirring in Europe, could engage once more in its 
enchanting exercises, and store up miscellaneous informa¬ 
tion with unflagging zeal in a thousand nooks of brain 
and note-book. Music, painting, and statuary occupied 
him chiefly, and his unpublished catalogues, not less strik¬ 
ingly than his copious printed notes, show the care and 
assiduity of his research. His Criticisms on Architecture 
and Painting in Italy is not an amusing treatise, but it 
is without many of the glaring faults of the aesthetic dis¬ 
sertations of the age. The remarks about antique sculpt¬ 
ure are often very just and penetrative—as fine sometimes 
as those exquisite notes by Shelley, which first saw the 
light in 1880. Some of his views about modern masters, 
too, show the native propriety of his taste, and his en¬ 
tire indifference to contemporary judgment. For Cara¬ 
vaggio, for instance, then at the height of his vogue, he 
has no patience; although, in common with all critics of 
the eighteenth century, and all human beings till about a 
generation ago, he finds Guido inexpressibly brilliant and 
harmonious. It is, however, chiefly interesting to us to 
notice that in these copious notes on painting Gray dis¬ 
tinguishes himself from other writers of his time by his 
simple and purely artistic mode of considering what is 
presented to him, every other critic, as far as I remember, 
down to Lessing and Winckelmann, being chiefly occu¬ 
pied with rhetorical definitions of the action upon the 
human mind of art in the abstract. Gray scarcely men 
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tloBS a single work, however, precedent, to the ag 
Raphael; and it will not do to insist too strongly 1 
his independence of the prejudices of his time. 

In music he seems to have been still better occu 
He was astonished, (luring his stay in Florence, at 
beauty and originality of the new school of Italian 
posers, at that time hut little known in England, 
seems to have been particularly struck with Leonard 
Vinci, who was then just dead, and with Bononcini 
the German Basse, who were still alive. At Naples t 
months later he found Leonardo Leo, and was attraetc 
his genius. But the full ardour of his admiration wj 
served for the works of G. B. Fergolcsi, whose elev 
above the other musicians of his age Gray was the fii 
observe and assert Bergolesi, who had died four 
before, at the age of twenty-six, was entirely unki 
outside Tuscany; and to the English poet belongs 
praise, it is said, of being the first to bring a collects 
his pieces to London, and to obtain for this great ma* 
hearing in British concert-rooms. Gray was one of th 
poets who have possessed not merely an ear for musi< 
considerable executive skill. Mason tells us that he enj 
probably at this very time, instruction on the harpsi< 
from the younger Scarlatti, but his main gift was for 
music. Be had a small but very dear and pure voice 
was much admired for his singing in his youth, but d 
later years was m shy that Walpole “ never could but 
prevail on him to give a proof of it; and then it was 
so much pain to himself, that it gave Walpole no nu 
of pleasure.” In after-years ho had a harpsichord i 
rooms at college, and continued to cultivate this sent 
tal sort of company in his long periods of solitude, 
formed a valuable collection of MS. music whilst he v 


tcmptiblc and disgusting. Then* was no ^m.dy 
tlic Roman nobles, who punhed pnrsinnm) t»* an %* \ 1 1 «-n 
and allowed not the least hospitality. In sle*rt, ehih 
(Walpole says to Went, on the. Idth ot April), alter su 
sot one passes one's time here very ill; and it I did n 
wish for you in the morning, it would he no mmipliine 
to tell you that 1 do in the evening 1 TtuAi, 

month later, Gray writes West a very o«»iitomj»tu*»iis * 
scription of the artificial casernles and elilTs of the I hi 
of Modena’s palaee»garden» there; but a few days ufti 
wards, at Alba and Frascati, he was inspired in a gent! 
mood with the Aleak Ode to Fammiu^ beginning “ Mat 
rosarum ” Of the same date m a letter laughing at We 
who had made some extremely elimsieal iiHunum* in 1 
correspondence, and who is indulged with loeat etdoiir 
his heart’s content: 

“I am to-day jest returned from AUrn, » good deal fatigued, 
you know (from Statius) that the Apphut 1 h somewhat tiresome, ^ 
dined at Pompey’s; he indeed was gone for *i few day* to hh T 
culan, but, by the care of his viUieus, we made an admirable m* 
Wo had tho dugs of a pregnant mow, a peacock, a dUh of thrust 
a noble seams just fresh from the Tyrrhene, and some conchy Ha 
tho Lake, with garum Hauee. For my part, I never ate hotter at ! 
cullus’s table. We drank lialf a dozen eyatld apiece of undent Alt 
to PlioloiPs health ; and, after bathing, and playing an hour ni l» 
wo mounted our essedum again, and proceeded up the mount to 
temple, Tho priests there entertained m with an account of a w 
derful shower of birds* eggs, that had fallen two days Indore, wh 
had no sooner touched the ground lmt they were converted into g 
goons ; as also that the night past a dreadful voice hud l*mi he 
out of tho Adytum, which spoke (heck during a full half hour, 
nobody understood it But, quitting my Homan kies, to your gi 
joy and mine, let me toll you In plain KiigUnh that wo eoum fi 
Albano.” 
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Home entertainments Cimj had at Homo. Ho, mentions 
one tall nt which lie performed the part of the mouse at 
the party. Tim chief virtuoso of the hour, La I Hainan- 
tinii, played on the violin, and (Hovannino and Pasquolini 
sang. All the secular tjrttnd month of Rome was there, 
and there Umy, from the corner where he sat regaling 
himself with Iced fruits, watched the object of Ids hearty 
disapproval, tin* English Pretender , 44 displaying his rueful 
length of person.’ 1 <* ray's hatred of the Stuarts was one 
of hi* few pronoimeetl political sentiments, and whilst at 
Rome lie could not resist making a contemptuous jest of 
them in a letter which lie believed that James would open, 
lie way#, indeed, that all letters sent or received by Eng¬ 
lish people in Rome were nt that time read by the Pro- 
tender. In June, an the cardinals could not make up their 
tiiituK the young men decided to wait no longer, and pro¬ 
ceeded southwards to Terracma, Papua, and Naples. On 
the 17iti «f June they visited the remains of Herculaneum, 
then only just caponed and identified, and before the end 
of the month they went hack to Rome, There, still find¬ 
ing that no Pope wnn elected, and weary of the dreariness 
nint formality of flint great city, Walpole determined to 
return t« Florence, They had now been absent from 
home and habitually thrown upon one another for enter¬ 
tainment during nearly fifteen months, and their friend¬ 
ship had hitherto shown no abatement. Rut they had 
arrived at that point of familiarity when a very little dis¬ 
agreement in mtllHenl to produce n <puinvl. No such 
serious falling out happened for nearly a year more, but 
we flint Hniy, whose note books were inexhaustible, a lit¬ 
tle peevish ill Rung forced to leave the treasures of Romo 
it* iitiofi. However, Florence was very enjoyable. They 
took tip their abode mien more in the house of Horace 
ti n '* 
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Mann, where they looked down into the Arno fr»*m tin 
bedroom windows, and could report at a nutmcutV noti 
to the marble bridge, to hour 11111^11% rat Iced fruity at 
sup by moonlight. It h 11 place, Gray miy% *" exeelh* 
to employ all one's animal senwithum in, but utterly e«» 
trary to one’s rational powers. I have ttruek a turd 
upon myself; the device m lltttH < ), and the umtto *Vi7 
limmo, which I take in the most courts manner t»* eo 
tain a full account of my person, sentimente, occupation 
and late glorious huccchhch. We get up at twelve «»'c|oc 
breakfast till three, dine till four, sleep till mv, drink nu 
ing liquors till eight, go to the bridge till ten, »up till fw< 
and so sleep till twelve again " 

In the midst of all this harness, however, the huriuei 
of literature recurred to his thought*. Hr wrote mm 
short things in Latin, then 11 fragment tif sixty hexaiuei* 
verses on the Gaums, and then set about a very tttitbktot 
didactic epic, J)e I kind pi in (ImjUmmU It in 14 curioi 
commentary on the small bulk of Gray'* poetical jinidia 
tions to point out that this laitin jmern, only two frig 
ments of which were ever written, is eoiiniderabiv fin* lonj. 
est of his writings In versa An we now ju* h*c»h it, it wn 
chiefly written in Florence during the summer of 1740 
some passages were added at Btoke in 1742 ; but by thn 
time Gray had determined, like tit her leitrnet) Gnmbridg 
poets, Spenser and Milton, to bend to the vulgar ear, ate 
leave his Latin behind him. The Ik IkindpUn Vmjitaml 
is now entirely neglected, and at no time attracted mue! 
curiosity; yet it is a notable production in it» way, I 
was an attempt to crystalline the philosophy of tjucke, ft* 
which Gray entertained the customary reverence of hi 
age, in Lucretian hexameters. How the Bout logins t< 
Know; by what primary Notions Mnemosyne open* he 
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succession of thoughts, and her slender chain of ideas; 
how Reason contrives to augment her slow empire in the 
natural breast of man; and how anger, sorrow, fear, and 
anxious care are implanted there—of these things lie ap¬ 
plies himself to sing; and do not thou disdain the singer, 
thou glory, thou unquestioned second luminary of the 
English race, thou unnamed spirit of John Locke. With 
the exception of one episode, in which he compares the 
human mind in reverie to a Hamadryad who wan Hers in 
the woodland, and is startled to find herself mirrored, in 
a pool, the plan of this poem left no scope for fancy or 
fine imagery; the theme is treated with a certain rhetori¬ 
cal dignity, but the poet has been so much occupied, with 
the matter in hand, that his ideas have suffered some con¬ 
gestion. Nevertheless he is himself, and not Virgil or 
Ovid or Lucretius, and this alone is no small praise for a 
writer of modern Latin verse. 

If the De Principiis Cogitandi had been published when 
it was written, it is probable that it would have won some 
measure of instant celebrity for its author, but the undi¬ 
luted conclusions of Locke were no longer interesting in a 
second-hand form in 1774, when they had already been 
subjected to the expansions of Hume and the criticisms of 
Leibnitz. Nor was Gray at all on the wave of philosoph¬ 
ical thought; he seems no less indifferent to Berkeley’s 
Principles of Human Knowledge than he is unaware of 
Hume’s Treatise of Human Nature , which had been 
printed in 1739, soon after Gray left England- This 
Latin epic was a distinct false start, but he did not lo¬ 
cally abandon the hope of completing it until 1746. 

In August, 1740, the friends went over to Bologna for 
a week, and on their return had the mortification to learn 
that a Pope, Benedict XII., had been elected whilst they 
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were within four days’ journey of Koine. They begun to 
think of home; there were talks of taking a felucca over 
from Leghorn to Marseilles, or of crossing through Ger¬ 
many by Venice and the Tyrol. Florence they began to 
find “ one of the dullest cities in Italy/’ and there is no 
doubt that they began to bo on very strained and uncom¬ 
fortable terms with one another. They had the grata*, 
however, absolutely to conceal it from other people, and 
to the very last each of them wrote to West without the 
least hint of want of confidence in the other. On the 
24th of April, 1741, Gray and Walpole set oft from Flor¬ 
ence, and spent a few days in Bologna to hear La Viscon- 
tina sing; from Bologna they proceeded to Reggio, and 
there occurred the famous quarrel which lias perhaps been 
more often discussed than any other fact in Gray’s life. 
It has been said that he discovered Walpole opening n 
letter addressed to Gray, or perhaps written by him, to hoc 
if anything unpleasant about himself were said in it, and 
that he broke away from him with scathing anger and 
scorn, casting Walpole off forever, and at once continuing 
Ms journey to Venice alone. But this is really little more 
than conjecture. Both the friends were very careful to 
keep their counsel, and within three years the breach was 
healed. One thing is certain, that Walpole was the of¬ 
fender. When Gray was dead and Mason was writing his 
life, Walpole insisted that this fact should be stated, al¬ 
though he very reasonably declined to go into particulars 
for the public. lie wrote a little paragraph for Mason, 
taking the blame upon himself, but added for the biog¬ 
rapher’s private information a longer and more intelligible 
account, saying that “ while one is living it is not pleasant 
to read one’s private quarrels discussed in magazines and 
newspapers,” but desiring that Mason would preserve this 
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jmrtieuhir nceount, that it might ho given to jMmiorlty. 
lint Wnljuilo lived on until 1707 ,and by n ningulnr min- 
rulrnoo Miinon, who wan ho much younger* only nurvivod 
him a few iluya. Aeeordingly there wan a clolny in giving 
thin juwiigo to tin* world; and though it in known to 
nt intents of lloriirit Wnl (hrrvtijMndenM) it han never 
taken the authoritativo jduee it itenemm in (imyk life. 
It in all wo {iohmomh m tho way of direct evidence* and it 
dooH groat orodit no less to Wnlpolek candour than to 
hi* experience of tho human heart. Ilo wrote to Mitmm 
(March a, 17 # it): 

“ I am «*tiu«oimH tlmt In the beginning of tho differences between 
Gray and tite the fault mine, I wan too young, too fond of my 
own dlrpr»Iiiii** s iii'iy t I do not doubt, tint much intoxicated by iuduh 
vaaU>, ttfiftl the Insolence of my mtuution an Prime mimntcr’H 
win, nut to havo been inattentive and inmmmhle to tho IWliitguof one 
1 thought bo low iiip ; of one, I bliish to nay it, that I know was obliged 
to mo ; of one w tmm firrmttttfttititi and folly, perhaps, made me doom 
not my superior thm in partu, though I have since foil my infinite in¬ 
feriority to him. 1 treated him ItiNoletdly; tie loved me, awl I did 
not think lie did, 1 repro&ehed him with the difference between uh, 
when lie acted from conviction#* of knowing lie wiw my mijwrlor, I 
often disregarded UU wishes of seeing places, which I would not unit, 
oilier tttuuaeiiieiita to vids, though I offered to Head him to litem with 
out me Forgive me, if I my tliat his temper wju suit conciliating ; 
at the miiiiii time Unit I will confess to you that he acted a more 
friendly part, had I had the sense to take advantage of it he freely 
told me of inf fault*, ! declared I did not desire to hear them, nor 
wmthi correct them You will not wonder that, with the dignify of 
his nfiint and the obstinate eatebwnraa of mine, the breach must 
hate grown wider fill we became itu't)M|mtihU', >k 

Till* i* lilt* iimt word mi the subject of the <jutirr**I, and lif¬ 
ter ii itatidfioiit **» ge!n«r*»u*, frank, and limit! it only renmhm 
to mttiml tho reader tlmt thitm* were link of twtmiydJhrw 
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and twenty-four respectively, that they hud hmi throv 
far too exclusively and too {011*4; on one another i<*r cut* 
tainment,and that prolmhly Walpole is too hard upon hii 
self in desiring to defend Gray. There is not tin* dighlt 
trace m \m letters or in Gray's of any rudein*^ on Wj 
pole’s part The main point in that file quarrel wan made 1 
in 1744 , and that .after some coldness on < »rn\ V side tb 
became as intimate as ever for the remainder of their liv< 
Walpole stayed at Reggio, and Gray’* heart would ha 
stirred with remorse had he known that his old friend w 
even then sickening for a quinsy, of which he might ha 
died, if the excellent Joseph Spence, < Kford Professor 
Poetry, and the friend of Pope, had not happened to 
passing through Reggio with Ia>rd Lincoln, nml had n 
given up his whole time to nursing lain. .Meanwhile t 
unconscious Gray, sore with pride, passed on to Venn 
where ho spent two months in the company of 11 & 
Whitehead and a Mr. Chute. In July he hired a rotirb 
passed leisurely through the north of Italy, veiling Pad 
and Verona, reached Turin on the IMli of August, and f 
gan to cross the Alps next day. lie stayed once mure 
the Grande Chartreuse, and inscribed in the Album of t 
Fathers his famous Aleak 0 d<\ beginning 44 Oh Tn, nev< 
Rcligio loci,” which is the best known ami practically t 
last of his Latin poems. In this little piece of twen 
lines we first recognize that nicety of expression, that d< 
cate lapidary style, that touch of subdued romantic sen 
ment, which distinguish the English poetry of Grit) ; whi 
it is perhaps not fantastic to detect in its cloning linen t 
first dawn of those ideas which he afterwards expand 
into the Elegy in a Country (Jkurth«yard* The origir 
MS. in the album became an object of great interest 
visitors to the hospice after Gray’s death, anti mm liigl 
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4 ul !»> tho father*. It tmni% howcn in\ n» lon^rr; it 
tlt'Htroyiu! by a rabbi** from Hrmtobln during tlio 
Involution, Urity ronrhnd Lyoim on tin* Haiti of 
^unt, anil rottirmnl to London oil tlm Ut of HojiIoihIht, 

f u mi iiIwhhh.! fr«*m Kuglnrui of rtartly two yrtiim 
flvt* iimntliH, Wnl{lolt^ Wing mrod of lti» romfdiiinb 
vnd in England ton tiny h Intor. T*o a gomLnatttmi lot- 
from Hoary < 'onway* Huggonting n roaowal of intimacy 
% fW» tin* fririnK Urny rot tinted #tn answer of the ndd- 
<uvtiity» amt Horace \Ynt(»oio now dtwijijitmts trout our 
fitiva for three yt*ar*« 



CHAPTER HI 

6T0KE-P0G1S.—DEATH OF WKKT.— I'UIHT KNtil, DO! FOK! 

On Ms return from Italy Gray found bN fat Ii«*r lying v 
ill, exhausted by successive attacks of gout, and unable 
rally from them. Two months later, on the *«th of Mo* 
ber, 1741, he died in a paroxysm of the disease. UK 
act had been to squander his fortune, whirl* seems to It 
rornained until that time almost unimpaired, an huihlin 
country-house at Wanntead. Not only had he m4 writ 
to tell his son of this adventure, but lie hud actually < 
trived to conceal it from his wife. Mason K not eon 
in saying that it became necessary to sell this house 
mediately after Philip Gray's death, or that it fete 
2000/. less than it had cost; it remained in the pns 
sion of Mrs. Gray. With the ruins of a fortune S 
Gray and her sister, Mary Antrobus, seem to lime k 
house for a year in Oornhili, till, on the death of fi 
brother-in-law, Mr. Jonathan Rogers, on the n 1st of 
tober, 1742, they joined their widowed sister Anna in 
house at Stoke-Pogis, in Buckinghamshire, I hiring tl 
months they wound up their private ImnittcHH in <\ 
hill, and disposed of their shop on tolerably advantage 
terms; and apparently Gray first imagined that the f 
ily property would be enough to provide amply for 1 
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also. Accordingly he began the study of the law, that 
being the profession for which he had been originally 
intended. For six months or more he seems to have 
stayed in London, applying himself rather languidly to 
common law, and giving his real thoughts and sympa¬ 
thies to those who demanded them most, his mother and 
his unfortunate friend, Eichard West. The latter, indeed, 
he found in a miserable. condition. In June, 1740, that 
young man, having lived at the Temple till he was sick 
of it, left chambers, finding that neither the prestige of his 
grandfather nor the reputation of his uncle, Sir Thomas 
Burnet, advanced him at all in their profession. He was 
without heart in his work, his talents were not drawn out 
in the legal direction, and his affectionate and somewhat 
feminine nature suffered from loneliness and want of con¬ 
genial society. He had hoped that Walpole would be 
able to find him a post in the diplomatic service or in the 
army; but this was not possible. Gray strongly disap¬ 
proved of the step West took in leaving the Temple, and 
wrote him from Florence a letter full of kindly and cord¬ 
ial good-sense; but when he arrived in London he found 
West in a far more broken condition of mind and body 
than he had anticipated. In extreme agitation West con¬ 
fided to his friend a terrible secret which he had discov¬ 
ered, and which Gray preserved in silence until the close 
of his life, when he told it to Norton Nichols. It is a 
painful story, which need not be repeated here, but which 
involved the reputation of West’s mother with the name 
of his late father’s secretary, a Mr. Williams, whom she 
finally married when her son was dead. West had not 
the power to rally from this shock, and the comfort of 
Gray’s society only slightly delayed the end. In March, 
1742, he was obliged to leave town, and went to stay with 
3* 
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a friend at Pope*, near Hatfield, Hert\ vvh.'ir la- hm»« 
three months, ami died. 

The winter whieh Gray and Went spent together 
London wan remarkable in the earner of the former m 
beginning of his most prolific j ear of poetical eump 
tion—-a vocal year to be, followed h\ nix of olmtinut* 
lence. The first original production in English \ er.se 
a fragment of the tragedy of Agrippina, of which 
complete scene and n few odd lines lone been preset 
in his works. In this attempt at the drama he wan 
spired by Racine, and neither Addison, nor Aaron I 
nor James Thomson, had contrived t«> be more cold 
academic a playwright The subject, whieh fun! I 
treated in tragedy more than it century earlier by % 
was well adapted for stately stage-elTeet, and the win 
of Gray’s play, so far m we know it, was not with 
interest But he was totally unfitted to write for 
boards, and even the beauty of versification in Agripf 
cannot conceal from us for a moment its ineptitude, 
that exists of the play is little elttit than n mdilocpiy 
which the Empress defies the rage of Nero, ami sir 
that she possesses 

“A heart that glows with the pure Julian fire,” 

by daring her son to the contest; 

H A round thee rail 

The glided swarm that wantons in tin* tomihlmt 

Of thy full favour; Seneca tm there 
In gorgeous phrase of laboured rlotpience 
To dress thy plea, and Burrhus strengthen It 
With his plain soldier’s oath ami honest seeming. 
Against thee—liberty and Agrippina! 

The world the pri*e 1 mi fair befall the victor* f 1 
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Ah a study m blank verst* Apripphnt shown the result 
of long apprenticeship to the ancients* and marches with a 
sharp ami dignified step that reminds the reader more of 
Landor limn of any other dramatist, In all other essen¬ 
tials, however, the tragedy immi he considered, like the 
didactic epic, u falsi* start; hut Gray mm now very mam 
to learn his real Monition. 

The opening seme of the tragedy was sent down into 
Hertfordshire to amuse West* who seemed at first to have 
recovered his spirit h, and who sat ** purring by the fireside* 
in his arm chair, with no small satisfaction." He was 
able to busy himself with literature, delighting in the new 
revision of the Dunt'hui, and rending Tacitus for the first 
time. His cool reception of the latter roused < * ray to 
defend bin favourite historian with great vigour. u Pray 
do not imagine," lie says, 41 that Tacit uh, of all authors in 
the world, can be tedious. , , . Yet what I admire in him 
above all h his detestation of tyranny, and the high spirit 
of liberty that every now and then breaks out, m it were, 
whether he would or no." Poor Went, on the 4til of 
April* racked by an M tmportunimdma tunsis," decline, h to 
do battle against Tacitus, but attack** At/rippimt with a 
frankness and a critical sagacity which slew that ill starred 
tragedy on the spot, It is evident that (*ray had no idea 
of WchPh serious rendition, for lie rallies Inin on bring 
the first who ever made a muse of a cough, and is eenfi 
dent that ** those wirked remains of your illness will soon 
give way to warm weather and gentle exercise.” It is in 
the same letter that Gray speaks with seine mldne** of 
Jimph /Imfreie*, and reverts with the warmth on which 
we have already commented to the much more congenial 
romances of Murivntu and (’relation. We may here eon* 
ft#«§ that Gray certainly misses, in common with moat 
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men of his time, the one great charm of the literary e 
actor at its best, namely, enthusiasm for excellence in < 
temporaries. It is a sign of a dry age when the print’ 
authors of a country look askance on one another. 
silly critics in our own days have discovered with in 
nant horror the existence of “ mutual admiration at 
tics.” A little more acquaintance with the history of 
crature might have shown them how strong the sentin 
of comradeship has been in every age of real intellec 
vitality. It is much to bo deplored that the chilly 
of the eighteenth century prevented the “ mutual adn 
tion ” of such men as Gray and Fielding. 

This is perhaps an appropriate point at which to pi 
and consider the condition of English poetry at the 
ment at which we have now arrived. When Gray be 
seriously to write, in 1*742, the considerable poets t 
alive in England might have been counted on the fmj 
of two hands. Pope and Swift were nearing the clow 
their careers of glory and suffering, the former still v< 
to the last, and now quite unrivalled by any predecease 
personal prestige. As a matter of fact, however, he 
not destined to publish anything more of any eonsequei 
Three other names, Goldsmith, Churchill, and Cowper, v 
those of children not to appear in literature for many y< 
to come. Gray’s actual competitors, therefore, were < 
four in number. Of these the eldest, Young, was just 
ginning to publish, at the age of fifty-eight, the only w 
by which he is now much remembered, or which can 
be read with plcasuro. The Night Thought * was desti 
to make his the most prominent poetical figure for 
next ten years. • Thomson, on the other hand, a yom 
and far more vital spirit, had practically retreated a!re 
upon his laurels, and was presently to die, without 
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addressing the public, except in the luckless tragedy of 
Sophonisba , bequeathing, however, to posterity the treasure 
of his Castle of Indolence, . Samuel Johnson had published 
London, , a nine days’ wonder, and had subsided into tem¬ 
porary oblivion. Collins, just twenty-one years of age, 
had brought out a pamphlet of Persian Eclogues without 
attracting the smallest notice from anybody. Amongst 
the lesser stars Allan Eamsay and Ambrose Philips were 
retired old men, now a long while silent, who remembered 
the days of Addison ; Armstrong had flashed into unenvi¬ 
able distinction with a poem more clever than decorous; 
Dyer, one of the lazy men who grow fat too soon, was 
buried in his own Fleece; Shenstone and Akenside, much 
younger men, were beginning to be talked about in the 
circle of their friends, but had as yet done little. The 
stage, therefore, upon which Gray proceeded very gingerly 
to step, was not a crowded one, and before he actually 
ventured to appear in print it was stripped of its most 
notable adornments. Yet this apparent advantage was in 
reality a great disadvantage. As Mr. Matthew Arnold ad¬ 
mirably says, “ born in the same year with Milton, Gray 
would have been another man; born in the same year with 
Burns, he would have been another man.” As it was, his 
genius pined away for want of movement in the atmos¬ 
phere ; the wells of poetry were stagnant, and there was 
no angel to strike the waters. 

The amiable dispute as to the merits of Agrippina led 
the friends on to a wider theme, the peculiar qualities of 
the style of Shakspeare. How low the standard of crit¬ 
icism had fallen in that generation may be estimated when 
we consider that Theobald, himself the editor and anno¬ 
tator of Shakspeare, in palming off his forgery of The 
Double Falsehood , which contains such writing as this— 
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“Fond Echo, forego the light strain, 

And hcedfully hear a Imi miwl ; 

Go tell the Mw* ear of the swtut 
How deeply hi* vow* h*vo twtruw! 

as a genuine work by the author of llamlti, had venl 
to appeal to the atyie as giving tin* 1«-M <*\ idet.ee ..I 
truth of his pretensions. <«r»y hiul a mere delicate . 
of literary flavour than this, and Ids rciimrkn ahoul 
vigour and pictorial richness <>f hli/.al>cthan dramji, 
which “our language has greatly degenerated,” are hi 
interesting even to a modern render, through April 
May ho kept up a brisk correspondence, ehictly t« 
with West at Popes, and on the ftth of the latter in 
he received from his friend an Qtlt tu .l/<iy, beginning 

“ Dear Gray, that alway* in ray heart 
Possesaest itill the bettor part”-* 

which is decidedly the mmt finished of Wont’?* pn 
tions. Some of the stanzas of this mb \mnmm i 
suavity and grace: 

44 Awake, in all thy gbriw drwtt^ 

Recall the zephyrs from the wmt *, 

Restore the aim, revivo the Aim; 

At mine and Nature’* call arlw! 

Oreat Natures self upbraids thy stay, 

And misses her acuustomml May / 1 

This is almost in the later stylo of Gray himself 
the poem received from him commendation m being *' 
and genteel,” a phrase that sounds curiously <dd-fji*hi 
nowadays. Gray meanwhile is busy translating Propt* 
and shows no sign of application to legal studios. O 
contrary, he has spent the month of April in study in 
Peloponnesian Far, the greater part of Pliny and Mi 
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Anacreon, Petrarch, and Aulus Gellius, a range of reading 
which must have entirely excluded Coke upon Lyttelton. 
West’s last letter is dated May 11,1*742, and is very cheer¬ 
fully written, but closes with words that afterwards took a 
solemn meaning: “Yale, et vive paulisper cum vivis.” On 
the 27th of the same month Gray wrote a very long letter 
to West, in which he shows no consciousness whatever of 
his friend’s desperate condition. This epistle contains an 
interesting reference to his own health: 

“ Mine, you are to know, is a white melancholy, or rather leuco- 
choly, for the most part; which, though it seldom laughs or dances, 
nor ever amounts to what one calls joy or pleasure, yet is a good, 
easy sort of a state, and $a ne laisse que de s'amwer. The only fault 
is its vapidity, which is apt now and then to give a sort of ennui, 
which makes one form certain little wishes that signify nothing. But 
there is another sort, black indeed, which I have now and then felt, 
that has somewhat in it like Tertullian’s rule of faith, Credo quia 
impossibile est; for it believes, nay, is sure of everything that is un¬ 
likely, so it be but frightful; and on the other hand excludes and 
shuts its eyes to the most possible hopes, and everything that is 
pleasurable. From this the Lord deliver us! for none but He and 
sunshiny weather can do it.” 

Grimly enough, whilst he was thus analyzing his feelings, 
his friend lay at the point of death. Five days after this 
letter was written West breathed his last, on the 1st of 
June, 1742, in the twenty-sixth year of bis age, and was 
buried in the chancel of Hatfield church. 

Probably on the same day that West died Gray went 
down into Buckinghamshire, to visit his uncle and aunt 
Bogers at Stoke-Pogis, a village which his name has im¬ 
mortalized, and of which it may now be convenient to 
say a few words. The manor of Stoke Pogis or Poges 
is first mentioned in a deed of 1291, and passed through 
the hands of a variety of eminent personages down to the 
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great Earl of Huntingdon, in the reign of Henry 
The village, if such if can he called, i* rqiarndy ?«• 
over a wide extent of country. The church, a \or 
uresquo structure of the fourteenth century, with a 
on spire, is believed to have been built b\ Sir John } 
about 1.140, It stands on a little loud space ahot 
miles north of the Thames at Eton, From the 
bourhood of the church no vestige of hamlet or 
is visible, and the aspect of place in slightly nr 
like a rustic church in a park on the *4age. The u 
almost expects to see the grateful pennant rv of mi 
cheerfully habited, make their appearance, dancing 
greensward. Ah he. faces the diitfdt from the %ou 
white building, extravagantly Palladium which lien 
the meadows on his left hand, in Stoke Park, begun 
the direction of Alexander Nasmyth, the landscape {• 
in 1789, and finished by James Wyatt, ILA., for tfi< 
■ Thomas Penn, who bought the manor from the re] 
tativos of Gray’s friend, Iddy Gobhfittt, At the b 
the visitor stands a heavy anti liidemx* mansoleut* 
ing a eulogistic inscription to Gray, ami this also 
to the taste of Wyatt, and was erected in l # tin, 
still remain on the smith side of the church ■ ya 
chimneys seen through the thick, umbrageous folii 
our right hand, and behind the church, are those 
ancient Manor House, celebrated by Gray in the 
Story , and built by the Karl of Huntingdon in 
The road from Famham Hoyul pauses done to it, bn 
is little to bo soon. Although in Griy*» time it an 
have been in perfect preservation m an exquisite ap 
of Tudor architecture, with its high gabhm, pro 
windows, and stacks of clustered cliiinnoy-iliaft*, 
not suit the corrupt Georgian taste of the Penns, m 
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Gray had been resident but very tew dm h hi 

Pogis before be wrote the poem v» ith which Uih p 
works usually open* hm (Me to Spring, Aumng'd t! 
at Pembroke then' occur* a ropy *»f thte poem, in 
band writing, entitled AWi « Tide : m* t hir / and 
margin of it there in found thin interesting note : 
beginning of June, 1742, nrnt to Fav: not knowi 
was then dead. 11 Favoniun wn,M tin* familiar mn 
West, and this shown that Gray received no iutii 
of his friend’s approaching end, and no nuntmuth 
bedside. The loss of West was one of the tm»»t pr* 
that bis reserved nature ever millered; when that 
was mentioned to him, nearly thirty years after* in 
became visibly agitated, and to the end of hi* I 
seemed to feel in the death of West 44 the alllieiio 
recent loss. 1,1 We are therefore not surprised to lit 
Ode to Spring*, which belongs to a previous romliti 
things, lighter in tone, colder in sentiment, and ttmr> 
ial in conception than bin other serious productions, 
are annoyed that, in the very outset, tie should h 
from Milton his u rony-bononun! Hours/ 1 and from 
his “ purple year/’ Again, there is u perplexing e 
of tone from the beginning, where lie was perhaps in 
by that exquisite strain of florid fancy, the /Vrco 
Veneris, to the stoic moralizing* of the later stun /,m 

u How vain the ardour of the mwit, 

How low, how little arc the proud, 

How Indigent the great V* 

It may bo noted, by-the-way, that for many yea: 
last two adjectives, now so happily placed, were awl 
ly transposed. The beat statna, without doubt, i 
penultimate; 
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Hurli U ftm raw of fttJtit • 

Am! limy llmt and limy that % 
Hlmll *uul wh**u» il»*¥ hp^sttt 
Alikr» lh*’ busy atif| th*« 

Ilnl ffusirr thiough hfr'n lililt* ifai, 

III lAuftmr'ft vjuyifig rtslmil # 

Itm^liM to* lli*’ ham! «»f rmi^t* llwfiaftw 
Or rliilTiI t*V liini an % liftim 

Irani, |}| lisjnf III irrsf " 


Tho final ntiiuxui, with if* glitlmtig fimuih</* iiini iU 
** paintml pluttmg<'»“ 1% pm rtio iii it^ aftmiplrT r of 
aimplinty, Hint rrr*, though in non** iimlmli*' hmgtmgt*, 
exactly an »trit rnnlo f*tti*1of \\ ur«i%wnr!h*» .r ; » . !m/iv tp 
Jtmen nr Tht 7 Vo Thnvt* om d half it mmlm) lulrr, 
Nothing wiw gjuttod l»y tin* pool*?* «iwrrihif§|| In in ^«4f “ a 
intitary fly 9 * without tt Imu to go in, Th© mnuLn w«.» 
tint! wlthdt <I«y imvor rnjmiifmj, Suit it t» nirom * to iittd 

two of th© tttnui *tthltm« pout* in «*nr laiigiiii^i^ l*«»tIt ajuo 
cattily mmmmt for loftiiww* t»f tdtm* hrgiimtttg hy r.*d*i»»ing 
all rwtortfihfe dignity of nxprwwioit. 

Hilt, although tilt' 1 (hir #*t Spnntj tin hmgrr fotin* a 
ftiviitiritu part of tlr«y*n jftt«ts«tl work*, it | «<•*!! 

ttifiwfthl© »igtiilli*aur«^ in 1744 , and pari out larh **n itwount 
of it* form. It WfM» tit© flr*t note* »4 protrat ^gtioni flip 
hiini vornitlration wliirfi had rrtgtiml in Hugh* ml ho ihhit 
than mtly year*. T\w Augustan ago f.« loo. njf. 

fnrml from a dttltirmi of our, whir}* did 11*4 |#*-ri*31 1 ji !*» 
dnUwt a rltytm* in$t*m» it rang at tlsr rl«*«r «»f tin* wn u< it 

piUAtt. ItitfUW, iff til© faro now* wftrfr a hn»* fit* a *mrtil 
WAR Wlljlbywl, flip ordinal* ni*hin%lUbh‘ r**u|,|«*! f,-> 4 tltr 
piAC* C*f thoftn VnrwiUir ftsnwiitA in wh; h ?l< I 4; 4*. *h*»> 
And J Resold to {mol* It ad tlnliglit*’*! ^ ^ 1 f 1 , IL^iU Witwhil 

«§;§! Pwrtlflh l*llill|»K and Ufvrtu ill* fil'p |»r*r*t<n nt flip tw- 



ginning of the eighteenth century who rebelled again 
heroic verse, got no farther in metrical innovation tins 
the shorter and more ambling couplet Dyer, in h 
greatly overrated piece called Grongar Hill, followed thei 
his predecessors. But Gray, from the very first, showed 
disposition to return to more national forms, and to wen 
out his stanzas on a more harmonic principle. He seen 
to have disliked the facility of the couplet, and the vagi 
length to which it might be repeated. His view of 
poem was, that it should have a vertebrate form, wide 
should respond, if not absolutely to its subject, at least \ 
its mood. In short, he was a genuine lyrist, and oi 
literature had possessed none since Milton and the la 
Cavalier song-writers. Yet his stanzas arc built up froj 
very simple materials. Here, in the Ode to Spring, v* 
begin with a quatrain of the common ballad measure? 
an octosyllabic couplet is added, and this would dose 
with a rustic effect, were the music not prolonged by tl 
addition of three lines more, whilst the stanza closes grav 
ly with a short line of six syllables. 

The news of the death of West deepened Gray's vd 
of poetry, but did not stop its flow. He poured fort 
his grief and affection in some impassioned hexameter 
full of earnest feeling, which ho afterwards tried, inept) 
enough, to tack on to the icy periods of his JDe Principi 
Cogitandi. In no other of his writings does Gray empk 
quite the same personal and emotional accents, in nor 
does he speak out so plainly from the heart, and with t 
little attention to his singing robes: 

“ Vidi egomet duro graviter ooncussa dolor© 

Pectora, in alterius non unquam lenta dolorem; 

Et languere ooulos vidi, et pallescere amantem 
Yultum, quo nunquam Pietas nisi rara, Fldesque, 
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Alius am«»r Vm, H purum iifiinibal Ibmntum 
Visa tami’ti turdi domurn ftmsbi 

(Vinmrt* mt, rwlarrsEiif|ii« Itrruui vmwi iitp Hudutant 
Bjmravi, nt*|»p turn tmtm, dilimii* Fa void !** 

Thin frugmtmt* tin* nmht nttrurtiv© of lib Ijilln poems 
trip* on ii tag from Propertius awl ittiitleitly rnmm^mr m 
th©r© extant liny later rfftnumi of < #rnyIn the name lan¬ 
guage. He wlrhnitvii the death of Kan min* in another 
piece, whieh h far mon* familiar to general reader*. Tint 
MB, of tills mtwwt, now at t 'amhridge, i» marked 14 at 
Bioko: Aug. 174**!;" if wa* not published till Htmm 
included it in Ins Mnum^: 

*' lit vain l*i tin* the Miiitinn tnoriilnfM *ddttt% 

Amt reddening Plmdtti* t»fifi hm golden fire; 

Ttif birds* ill lain their aimirumt limmiit Jem, 

Ur eheerful fhdd* mttitie lltrlr greet* attire; 

Ttinw mi*, hUa? for tiling* imie* repine, 

A different« «t*» tffrn require ; 

My lotitdy mrln no heart tmi mlm\ 

And In tiiv t*rm«i ltd imprrfrrt r»|iit#\ 

Yet lii«»riillin utmlr* the l*n»y rare to elirei. 

And tww t*«ni fde**ttre tniu#« in happier limit $ 

The field* l*» nit their wonted tribute hmr; 

Tit warm their bllb* loin tin* tdtdtf mtnpSaltt ; 

I fruittertx mourn lo him that cannot hear, 

And weep flu? mure t weep lit vain,* 

Thti little niffijMiiitiuft hm mtffered a sort of tedorlety 
from tit* 1 fact that Wordsworth, in I neiertod it a* an 
example of tint mm* of an ornate style, doing ft „ hrrmim\ 

a# lip frankly atlmtUetl, ** Omy aUimht at the head *«f Hu am 
who Itj their limit* itttitgw have attempted to whim the 

spue© of wpaniiioft Iwdwiu jir«**e mul iitHrkal n«m|M»4* 

Mon,urn! wm mum than any other man ©urlumd) eliiWmttt 
im the utruotara nf hi* own pucii« diction." Wprtkwofth 
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declares that out of thv fourUvn lism* of hi* \nmn 
five are of any value, namely, the mth, *ov*mth, ri 
thirteenth, nntl fourteenth* the language «»f which “<! 
in no reaped, from that of §ir«.»*r," Hut thim dor 
appear to Im particularly ingemmm. If w»< allow th 
to he called PlrndniH, ami if wr pardon tlw " green at 
thorn is not a single expnwdoit in the minuet whi 
fantastic or potnpou*. It in Miuplirity llnrlt in eomp* 
with rnont of Milton’* mnmrlH, and it nwtm m tl 
Wordsworth might have found an iuHtaurc of fa 
grandiloquence much titter to I*i» hand in »u*ng, or 1 
still in Armstrong, master of thune who go about t 
a hat a 44 aw art sombrero." hmy’n graoefui Munnei 
plainly the result of his late study of lVtraroh, an 
may remind ourselves, in thin age <*f thmrUhing mm tie 
that it m nlmoHt the only specimen of lU rl»#« tlm 
been written in English for a hundred years, certain! 
only one that is dill read with plwtiite. One din 
may he noted, that in this little pmm it ray first begi 
practise the quatrain of alternate lioroi?*, which hit 
became, an we shall ace, the ham of all his Harmon 
foots, and which he learned to fashion will* more 
than any other poet before or nineu. 

In the same month of August was written the (kk 
Distant Prospect of Kkm (hlkge, or, ?t* in (tray** own 
which I have examined, of KUm Cidtege* Wimi»w % m 
adjacent country East and wed from the ehtrn 
Stoke-Pops, towards Bioko Uretm in the erne dire 
and towards Pamham Eoyal in the other, there ri 
gentle acclivity, from which the ground gradually i 
southward to the Thames, and which lie* opposite 
41 distant spires’* and 41 antique towers*” which lira 
sung in melodious numbers. The woodland pari; 
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Htokn Is fill! of little rightiHaf'Wtiy, iiieiittnw^juitlw wit lumt 
hwlgeft tlint akirt the breast of lint rt4jfe I «§wttk of, unit 
reveal HgmitHt the umitlierti nky the enilmttlwl nut line of 

Windsor. The KUm Odt in redolent tif Stoko-Po^i*, Hti<| 
to inive HjitiiitfTvit where (irisy liiiiwelf inutt Imve muttemi 
his venw'H m they took slmjw given ttie reader it rerlttitt 
sense of niiifiileiire in the |*ue!% sineerity. ffnty tint! nf 
lute been ttttteit etoreiseil about Kton; tn nee ii Jiliietl mi 
full of retiiini^i-nret*, nmt %r<t be too 4infant to have new* 
of it, tin* was provoking to his fane*, In hi* lm% letter 
to West lie start* the fvfhvttofi flint tie ite\e|o|irt| ft few 
months Inter in the (h lr, It jnuulett him to flunk that 
t*ml Samiwieh and l+**r*t Halifax, whom lie rotild retitotu* 
her m “dirty boj * playing at erieket,** were now stales* 
men, whilst* ** m for «in% I aiti never a hit the older, nor the 
hi liner, nor the wi*er than I wt» then* no, not for having 
been beyond the wm,* 1 Lord Handwjefj* of course, m alt 
readers «f tiiin|*ooii» remember, remained tlrny’s ji* 4 aver¬ 
sion to the end of hi* life* the i\ pe to him of the mini 
who, without manner**, #*r part*, **r character, eonht force 
his way into jlower by the sheer ittvdence of wealth. The 
Nitm tMr wn* in*jdrrd |»| the regret that the illusions uf 
boyhood* the ilitioi r$K*r that eoinim not of litfttr blit *( in- 
experience, the nwm f ness bon* not of n good lintr! blit of 
11 good digestion, the elation tohndt childish spoils j*iw, 
and which ttwrn nothing to anger oy ilis’iijmfmt», that these 
nifttplr *jtmhfns cannot he {ifr%rmd through lib < iray 
wa%, or thought tie was, n n* ier n bit the *4*1* t flutt he 
WAS ttt Kfoli, Hint if set most to him tint! the Wm|M Would 
be teller if f#or«t Handwbh could lone tern key! io?».%ry 
in the »itf§te infantile 4ffij4ktfiu This dcieriptmu of the 
joynti* innocence t»f boyhood a theme i* ‘puting, indeed, 
the ttjilifttitifii of a Paugios* U$% m i«§ bren m 
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an ex parte statement mi the rotate itml ideal side o 
question. That the view of ethics is quite elementary 
would have done honour to the experience und nvien 
one of 0ray's good old aunts, detract* in no sense 
the positive beauty of the poem m a strain of retire 
and it has enjoyed a popularity with suecesnive genera 
which puts it almost outside the pale of \ erbnl rriti 
When a short ode of one hundred lines has enrichei 
language with at least three phrases which have he 
part and parcel of our daily speech, it may he take 
granted that it m very admirably worded. Indeed 
Eton Ode m one of those poems which have suffered 
a continued excess of popularity, and itn famous fell* 
“to snatch a fearful joy,” 41 regardless of their doon 
little victims play/' u where Ignorance Is h\\m % *tis fol 
be wise,” have suffered the extreme degradation m w 
the loftiest honour which attends on pnn.**i*ges of mil 
verse, since they have been so universally extolled that 
have finally become commonplace witticisms to the 
ion. It is well to take the atiinxn in which such a p! 
occurs and read it anew, with it determination to forget 
one of its lines has bean almost effaced in vulgar trail 

“ While soma on earnest bustm** tmi% 

Their murmuring latmur* ply 
’Gainst graver hours that bring cornu rain t 
To «w<H?tcn lllw*rty» 

Some hold adventurer* disdain 
The limits of their little reign, 

And unknown region* dare dowry; 

Still m they run they look Iwhind, 

They hear a voice in every wind, 

And snatch a fearful joy, 1 * 

It is only in the second »tan» of the Eim% Ode 
Gray permits himself to refer to the constant prewtn 
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regret for bin In?*! fririni; f!>*• fi*'ht-» air its uuti* 

lilltl, 1ft «‘ % * |»! 1 ofr pht4 H\ fir llinn I »* 4i4tr 

the nipt iitv nil! vulfi ttlsMii tf Ju 1*1 Min- j..nil 

iluiing the* J»t«'||!if in^iilli nf August, IV IV, that 

regret miitph t»* a \«ul «,f %riimf.t mu\ pathriir 

rtOUtiliJCtit nur t hr 1 1 J !li* *»l |||<- *| h«* (Kit < m 

Advrrxitif, »«* uamr<i hi Ihiiims If im«l I*% h\% fin! r4i 

tor, MllHitli, tint MlMV -d\ li»! , I hli-^% !|*4 m hi , l hr h* 

in r«iiyii Iviihlr ti% tin* fir! njf Iii.hN p. trim m 
which he nlintt** lliilt * 4 il!rliisf m of' )Je>t«'in< III liinl pitfUJi t*f 
allegorical ilhintuitmii iihmff gt%* m\ iielnelualff^ in l#i% 
mature h?\ !c, N*» fcttg!s*h port, «’i* * pf p* thagn Milieu mol 

Shelley* turn tiiiiiiiliiiisril the wm- *< %«ie 'htiitmn through 
out a long linml piece, I Vthap'i the f rmptirisin »4 mirli 
lyrintii iih Hummitlr* gate <tnti flte hint **t fhk pure nn4 

CoW ffiftfiftrf of 4t filing. The n||Hi|«»«| prfmitfitgr % nf fillr 

gory throng iif»»uii 4 11*4,11114 nr mo not certain that me tlU» 

litlgtiiiih them ffuiii t4?n* iiiiothri The 1 fist 1 tie f»!tt critic 

may he Hti|ijM»se»J t*» mil, n ho h iV^pirfitr ntnl whirl* it 

Folly, iiti*'l how iifii I t«* «li*fittgiti>»h tlinii tlio Hitvtifftrf 
Frieml ainl ft«*m 4 ftrnigltflrmp Jf*») I A 4 trf»tly l*er*rJf it 

tut iil»lt'iirtii*!i hIipIi lm,.« few mnl f*m ttlluri-iiipfif* 

fitf Hi, Riot III li'-tliiuliil to the n44f« , ws Mtftilc l«* her hi the 
jMWt ttr lire ftp! $i» ftilgrt ||* f III MtIC i4|*|ircci»l$#if| of I lie 
balanced fliitlifji $111 f| in h, «#nn4 : 

’* Wi.#tl»iii s m $mh 

Illllliri' ii: if $14 n»|,!*r«M|« tll*W|||l|| |lflifi*lill 4 ; 

4 11 4 HrUm'h«»)v, »llpfil itiftiih 
Wllft lr««trii r^ft ill#! I«t« |l»r* 

Htill till ihf fcle|is ftllriii! , 

mm t'‘liUtill, llir |rni«nfn| frirlel, 

, % llll S^» 1 1 S” 1 1 "■ * !l 

4tal l*§!y» e*ili 1 !#® «*4’li plru&mn |^t 

i 
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“0 gently on thy mipjdiant’* head, 

Dread giddm*, litf thy dijm'mng him!! 

Not in thy Gorgon terror* el»«l, 

Not circled with the tciwful tuinl 
(As by the iiupmtjw thou tut r*eru|, 

With thuud‘nug utur, mul thrritf'mng mini, 

With serenming I!om»t’s fuucrat «*rv, 

Desjwur, nud Celt Diieane, nut! gli4«tly loverly. 

“Thy form Ixmigii, O wear ; 

Thy milder mihicuce impart, 

Thy philosophic train he there, 

To soften, not to wound, mv heart. 

The gen’rtms spark extinct revise, 

Teach me to love, and to forgive, 

Exact my own defects to wean, 

What others are to find, and know myself a matt.*' 

This last stanza, where he gets free from the ttilcj 
personages, is undoubtedly the best; nttd the curious 
let about the “generous spark ” seem* to me In he 
bly a reference to the quarrel with Walpole, If t 
thought fantastic, it must be remembered that firm 
elo of experience and emotion wan unusually narrow 
return to the treatment of allegory and the jieeulia 
of this ode, we are confronted by the curious fuel 
seems impossible to claim for these qualities, bit her 
observed in English poetry, precedency in either < < 
Collins. Actual priority, of course, belongs to fin 
Collins wrote nothing of n serious nature till li 
1740; but his Odes, though ho similar, or rather m 
gous, to Gray’s that every critic has considered iti 
holding a distinct place together in literature, were c 
ly not in any way inspired by Gray, The latter pul 
nothing till 1747, whereas in December, 1740, C< 
precious little volume saw the light 
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It is iliflletilf to !»«•]■* f!>i’ 1 'oe. ** ■ * 4 ■■ 

cheater until 1741, at * 4 1 - ^ **«' * 1 it 

have weft unv of 0\m 4 % * i ■> **. f « t, , » *» ' » ■ * 

to circulate in MS * m ?i ** o. *•' * 

the AVej/y i 4 ti»l tie 9 jni < I fi e, < ’ < i ' 

We ahull **re that Ot *4 !* O * 1 * ! 

out interest, w Ihh.f < *>0!ir.-s •! •» i r * i; , . m ' 
ever vtttmvnnn of * * i * i ? 5 * n <t p * , * ' * 
magnet ir attracted h f a/ o ^ t ^ , .■ l * 

#U|*{m>m« their * \1t>* >t he u - 4 e. • t 4 «. 

accident, the remit of * < if«, * 1 ; • * . . - ' * 

mi tiiiire or lev* sumOs o/* 1 - ' * :• I 1 

wa* iif» other r« mnM tm »• 1 * t -* - * ‘ f 

thin one gift of * U-m, / , ■ , - * 

mm iifitfily a rcej, *■-a Oiojt ;e,.| ?, ■ ; J -* *. 

gml Pan, f«?r the |iro4»*’Si *» { r «*. ^ ,« \ ,, *' • 
at intervals; Intf for a’h « t i . r hr.,* t ^ - », > , * fc 

llltljtlj tllilig ilnjr«4 \h «*’ *, “ i .. 3 , * .* 

wan, tmnmi nu i« h on# j h*»o i * h $ .o, i v 

ehtfirfet* of a hi* 4 ifi nine »t MMenAM, * ■ . f \ ; |, , 

a matt« iff short, all I u>*\ >4 v tn< ^ m 4 e 

One more wmi! *1 ^ ^ 

Htufee ill tlin antsiiyii ut I” I \*J- In- * < ,%* 
iff Vtmrrh fiir J II n, nni t ., ,s i *,* , ! 

what form it ongmrJi, t-,4, . t «♦ ,1 1 . , ; 

now eiiiting in it &u' |at! .4 , . ., : 

ahall enam 1 tie llm j 11 H" III a! !• I* r< !!' » 

j«?rii«I nf «#mi4 t*» 4 t ^ 

pluteii form; Ims il»r s ; 1 , *. ,,, ., 

v^tn% n 1 ■#•»*' v , iV » t! - . , 

ti»« lm mii that II m t’ 4 ',g*i, $„ m»*I ‘m, 4 , * * ; „ f % 

vwiiUnr, n«a, j , ,, ; ,. , %!u „ , 

fotutnl «f Uny\ *m»s, Mm \ 1 . « n, ■: .. \. 
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pulled down in I#HU, Wyatt refused to have anything 
to nay to it, and remarked that M the style of tli* % ediiieu 
vvhh defleimt in those eveelleiieen whirls might have plead* 
ed for restoration.” Of the liintorini! building in whirl* 
Sir < 'hrintopher Hutton lb rd and Sir Edward < ’oko died 
nothing i* loft hut the funtuntir chimneys, and n rough 
shell whirls in used m n stable. Hi in I at tor win for mntm 
limn lifted tip m n studio for Sir Edwin La mincer* and be 
wiw working here in t \\ hen ho suddenly became de¬ 
ranged. Huh old ruin, no full of memories, in only otte 
of a number *d ancient and curious buildings within the 
boundaries of tin* psuids of Stoke ! \>gi*. When Gray 
name to Stoke* in IVUt, the Manor House wan inhabited 
by the Rancor of \\ indoor Forest, Viscount i’obluim* who 
died in 171th It win hi* widow w ho, a* wo shall present- 
ly became the intimate friend of Gray ntid inspired 
liin remarkable porm of the / # m^/ Siunj t 

Thu house of Mr». Humors to whirl* Gray and Ids moth* 
tir now proceeded, wit* situated nt Wont End, in fliti north* 
era part, of the parish* It wa* reached front tint church 
by a path aero** the turndown* tilting side the ImMptUU, it 
fine brink building of the sixteenth century* and «t by thfi 
bine leading out into Stoke i ’ommon, Just at tltr rnd of 
this iatie, on ttir left hand side, looking twilit It wards* with 
the rontiuon at itw bark, stood Went End House, a simple 
farmstead of two 'itorie*, with a rustic poivh I»* f*the 
front d«or* and this wan Gray 1 * hontr for tunny )»ur\ 
It is tmw thoroughly altered and enlarged, and in* longer 
roiitiiiiw tiny mark of it* original simplicity. The charm 
of iltt» house to the port iinmt Iniii* been that f luritluiiii 
Ifcttcdnii, Stoke < Viiniiioti, and ilroekhur*t Wood* were nil 
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Italy; it consisted of nine large volumes,bound in vellum, 
and was enriched by a variety of notes in Gray’s hand¬ 
writing. 

It was at Florence, on the 12th of March, 1*740, that 
Gray took it into his head to commence a correspondence 
with his old school-fellow, Dr. Thomas Wharton (“ my 
dear, dear Wharton, which is a 4 dear ’ more than I give 
anybody else”), who afterwards became Fellow of Pem¬ 
broke Hall, and one of Gray’s staunchest and most sym¬ 
pathetic friends. To the biographer of the poet, more¬ 
over, the name of Wharton must be ever dear, since it was 
to him that the least reserved and most personal of all 
Gray’s early letters were indited. This Dr. Wharton was 
a quiet, good man, with no particular genius or taste, but 
dowered with that delightful tact and sympathetic attrac¬ 
tion which are the lode-star of irritable and weary genius. 
He was by a few months Gray’s junior, and survived him 
three-and-twenty years, indolently intending, it is said, to 
the last, to collect his memories of his great friend, but dy¬ 
ing in his eightieth year so suddenly as to be incapable of 
any preparation. In this, his first letter to Wharton, Gray 
mentions the death of Pope Clement XII., which had oc¬ 
curred about a month before, and states his intention to 
be at Rome in time to see the coronation of his successor, 
which, however, as it happened, was delayed six months. 
So little, however, were Walpole and Gray prepared for 
this, that they set out in the middle of March, 1*740, in 
great fear lest they should bo too late, and entered Rome 
on the 31st of that month. They found the conclave of 
cardinals sitting and like to sit; and they prepared them¬ 
selves to enjoy Rome in the mean while. The magnificence 
of the ancient city infinitely surpassed Gray’s expectation, 
but he found modern Rome and its inhabitants very con* 
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simile to represent .... Imagine, I say, all this transact¬ 
ed by cracked voices, trilling divisions upon two notes- 
and-a-half, accompanied by an orchestra of humstrums, 
and a whole house more attentive than if Farinelli sung, 
and you will almost have formed a just idea of the thing.” 
And again, later, he writes: “ Des miaulemens et des beur- 
lemens effroyables, meles avec un tintamarre du diable— 
voila la musique Fran§oise en abr6g6.” At first the 
weather was extremely bad, but in May they began to 
enjoy the genial climate; they took long excursions to 
Versailles and Chantilly, happy “to walk by moonlight, 
and hear the ladies and the nightingales sing.” 

On the 1st of June, in company with Henry Conway, 
Walpole and Gray left Paris and settled at Rheims for 
three exquisite summer months. I fancy that these were 
amongst the happiest weeks in Gray’s life, the most sunny 
and unconcerned. As the three friends came with par¬ 
ticular introductions from Lord Conway, who knew 
Rheims well, they were welcomed with great cordiality 
into all the best society of the town. Gray found the 
provincial assemblies very stately and graceful, but with¬ 
out the easy familiarity of Parisian manners. The mode 
of entertainment was uniform, beginning with cards, in 
the midst of which every one rose to eat what was called 
the gouter , a service of fruits, cream, sweetmeats, crawfish, 
and cheese. People then sat down again to cards, until 
they had played forty deals, when they broke up into 
little parties for a promenade. That this formality was 
sometimes set aside we may gather from a very little 
vignette that Gray slips into a letter to his mother: 

u The other evening we happened to be got together in a company 
of eighteen people, men and women of the best fashion here, at a 
garden in the town, to walk, when one of the ladies bethought herself 
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u (> gently on thy suppliant's brad, 

Dread goddess, lay thy eltiwt’itmg hand! 

Not in thy Gorgon terrors clad, 

Not circled with the vengeful hund 
(Ah by the impious thou art seou). 

With thimd‘ring voice, ami thmit’ning mien, 
With Hereumitig Horror's funeral cry, 

Despair, and fell Disease, and ghastly Poverty, 

“Thy form benign, O goddess, wear ; 

Thy milder influence impart, 

Thy philosophic train he there, 

To soften, not to wound, iny heart. 

The genVouH spark extinct revive. 

Teach me to love, and to forgive, 

Exact my own defects to scan, 

What others are to feel, anil know myself a man, 9 ’ 

This last stanza, where he gets free from the all* 
personages, is undoubtedly the best; and the rnrhus 
lot about the 11 generous spark n seems to me to he 
bly a reference to the quarrel with Walpole. If 
thought fantastic, it must he remembered that Gri 
cle of experience and emotion wan unusually ttnrro 
return to the treatment of allegory and the peeuli; 
of this ode, we are confronted by the curious fact 
seems impossible to claim for these qualities, hi the 
observed in English poetry, precedency in either < 
Collins. Actual priority, of course, belongs to (3: 
Collins wrote nothing of a serious nature till I 
1740; but his Odes, though so similar, or rather si 
gous, to Gray’s that every critic him considered t 
holding a distinct place together in literature, were 
ly not in any way inspired by Gray. The latter pu 
nothing till 1747, whereas in December, 1740, < 
precious little volume saw the light. 
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It is difficult to believe tliiit t'oUius, at sehonl at Win 
Chester until 1741, ut college ut Oxford until 174 $, could 
have seen tiny of Gray’* verses, which hud not then begun 
to circulate in MS., in the way in which long afterward* 
the AY#*//#/ anti the Bard pusm! from eager burnt to hand. 
Wo ahull nee that Gray read ('ullinn eventually* hut with 
out inherent, whilstt < ’ollim* does not appear to have been 
over conscious of Gray’* existence; there wan no mutual 
magnetic, attract ton between the two poets, and we must 
suppose their extraordinary kinship to have beett a mere 
accident, the result of certain forces acting Humdtnmnimdy 
on inure or lea* similar intellectual compound*, There 
wan no other resemblance he tween them, m men, than 
thii one gift of clear* pure, Hitmmidean m*ug, Guilin* 
was simply it reed, cut short and uotehed by the great 
god Fan, for the production of enchanting flute melodic* 
at interval*; but for all other human purposes a vitin and 
empty thing indeed. In Gray the wing, important m it 
was, teemed merely one phase of a deep and consistent 
character, of » brain almost universally ucrmttplifthed, of 
a man, in abort, and not of a mere musical instrument. 

One more work of great importance wu* begun at 
Btoke in the autumn of 1 74*J r the A7rt/y mmic in #i { \mn 
try Church yarti, It is* unfortunately* impossible to nay 
what form it originally took* or what lines thought* 
now existing in it are part of the original scheme, U e 
shall examine thin poem at length w hen we reach the 
period of Gray’?* earner to which it belongs in it* com* 
pin tad form; hut m the question m often naked* and 
vaguely answered, where was the AVryy written, il min ut 
one© hi said that it mm begun at Stoke in < >etober or 
ftmher, I74i, eontiinied nt Stoke immediate!)' after the 
funeral of Clffty’i aunt, Miss Marv Aiitrubu*, in November, 



1749, and finished at Cambridge in dune, I7. r »0. 

may here he remarked an a very singular fart t 
death of a valued friend arenas to have been the a 
of greatest efficacy hi rousing Gray to tin* eompos 
poetry, and did in fact excite him to the eomph 
most of Ins important poems, fie \tm a man win 
very slender hold on life himself, who walked ha 
in the Valley of the Shadow of Death, and whose 
of greatest vitality were those in which berea 
proved to him that, melancholy as lie was, even 
something to lose ami to regret. 

It is, therefore, perhaps more than a strong lm| 
that makes me conjecture the beginning of the 
wrote in a Country Church-yard to date from the 
of Gray’s uncle, Jonathan Rogers* who died at 
Pogis on the Hist of October, 1742, and who was 
with the Antrobus family in the church of the mdj 
ing parish of Burnham. An ingenious I^itin um 
to him, in a marble tablet In the church of that 
has always been ascribed to Gray himself. Rogers 
the ago of sixty-five, having spent thirty-two years 
disturbed felicity with his wife, born Anna Antrote 
survived him til! near the end of her celebrated m 
life. The death of Mr. Rogers completely altered 
prospects. Mrs. Rogers appears to have been left 
very small fortune, just enough to support her a 
sisters, Mrs. Gray and Miss Antrobus, in genteel a 
if they shared a house together, and had m> cxti 
expenses. The ladies from Cornhill according!] 
down to 'West End House at Stoke, ami there th 
sisters lived until their respective deaths. But 
dream of a life of lettered ease was at an end; 
that what would support these Mies would leave 
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thi margin for him. 11 in temperament amt hi’» mode of 
htudy shut hint out from ewrv em*rgetit* piofr-Hninii, \lv 
wan twenty five yearn of ?tg«\ uit«! Inilitirii♦ hit*I ih*| ?»» 
much art begun any serious stud) of the law, fur which 
htn mother still imagined him to he preparing. Only mm 
emirne wan open to him* namely, !•» return to < ambridge, 
where living %%m very (dump, mu I to rattle in collegia 
spending has vacations (ptiefiy ut Stoke I Vgk As Mason 
plttfl it, ** he Win too ddicatc to lililt two person* for 
whom he had no tender mi affection by peremptorily de¬ 
claring his mil intentions, and therefore changed, or jiru* 
tended It* change, tlit^ tine of hm study.’* Henceforward, 
until 176th his whole life wm a regular oscillation be* 
tween Stoke and < ‘ambndge, varied only hy occasional 
visit* t<* London. The firm part *»f his life wan mm over. 
At twenty live llnty becomes n middlnngnt man, mud 
luitii, among the libraries of the ftotiwdty* tm last pro- 
tetwoit# to physical tlmi icily, Front thin Ittne forward 
we find tlial Id# ailments, hi* melancholy, lit* r*wv*% mini 
hi* habit of drowning roDact<ni*ttc«A in perpetual ultttly, 
have taken firm hold upon him, and Im begin:* In plttnpt 
into an oxc<*»* of reading, treating the nri}itt*ition of 
knowledge ha a narcotic, In the winter of !74iJ lie pro* 
eeeded to iVferlioitie, and taking bin bachelor** degree in 
< Jivil Law, wn* forthwith installed m a resident of that 
college*. 



ClfAITKR IV. 

LIFE AT t* A M It It I U 0 K . 

(hi ay took up bin abode at Peterhousr, in the room 

cst the road on the second floor on the north *id«\ a 
which still exists, and which conmyimin a fine vi. 
Pembroke (College*, further east, on the opposite m 
Trampington Street. It would seem, indeed, that < 
eyes and thoughts were forever away from Irntm 
paying a visit to the society across the road. 11 is I 
arc full of minute discussions of what is going on at 
broke, but never a word of Peterhouse ; indeed, so 
rally and commonly does ho discuss the politics c 
former college, often without naming if, that nil his 
raphora—except, of course, Umm—umn to have 
for granted that he was describing Peterhouse. < 
enough, Mason, who might have explained this ci 
stance in half a dozen words, does not appear to 
noticed the fact, ho natural did it seem to him U 
about events which went cm in ins own college of 
broke. Nor is it explained why <5ray never beet 
Fellow of Peterhouse. In all the correspondence of 
I have only noted one solitary instance in which h 
mentioned a Petrusian ; on this one occasion he 
name the Master, J. Whalley, afterwards Bishop of 
ter, in connexion with an anecdote winch does mori 
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our to him a-. a kinti old sotd than u*» n 
lint nil Dray’* friend*, and enemies, and interest* were 
eentered in Pembroke, and he shows mirh nn intimate 
knowledge of nil the eahaD and riditnilotiH littlr iiitrii^iirn 
whirl* thrill«*«l the eommon room of thni college, a* re 
quiren nn explanation thut now enn never hr given. These 
flrnt yearn of hi* residence nre the most obscure in fii« 
whole career. It must be remembered that of hi* three 
most intimate correspondents otto, Wont, wan dead; nn 
other, Walpole, eatrunged; mol tin* fluid, \\ barton, n re hi 
dent in ( 'umbridge likt* hirnsrlf, ami therefore too near iit 
hand to be written to. <hi the :f#fh of 1 Vceuihcr, I* It*, 
a few year* after hi* arrival at the Pmvrr»it\, ho wrote n 
letter to Dr. Wharton* which him hern preserved, and hm 
thjmn to /t/noranct, Ma*nn t*dln m t date* from the same 
time. I ini after thin lie entirely disappear* from ih for n 

omiph* of year#* n few legend* of the dirertion taken by 
Ida sstudtim nitd Id* schemes of literary work tiring the 
only glinijmes we get of him. 

But although i Iruy tell* trn nothing nhout hi* own eo! 
lege, it h atilt j««%it4e to form a tolerably distinct idea 
of the society with whom he moved nt Pembroke, The 
Maxtor* Dr. Itoger Dmg, wim a man of purt*, hut full **f 
eccentricities, and gifted with a very disagreeable temper. 
He wn» n aperie* of poetaster, oddly n**oeinted in *er*e, at 
different extremes of hi* long life, with Laurence Ku wh u, 
the jmet laureate, and the great Krn«iiim Darwin. \\ tom 
Clny willed tit the Dmvcraity, Huger Dmg wm six!) lie. 
yean of age, had been Mailer of Pembroke nim* year*, 
and* after being appointed taiwndc* Professor of A«tfon 
only In 1750, wan to survive until 177ft, duug in Im 
ninety*flnit year, He wa** fond of exercising hm invrn 
tbn cm Itittilwritig conatrucliottft, which provoked the ndi 
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eule of young wits lik«* < *ray ; such an a Hurt o 
which he built in the north-otwtrrn corner of tl 
court of Pembroke ; and a still more rnnarkabli 
velocipede*, upon which Dr, lamg was wont to 
about in Pembroke basin, " like n wild gtmm* n\ 
heedless of mocking undergraduates, This ecceiC 
son age was the object of much observation on the 
Gray, who frequently mentioned him in Inn h«tt 
was delighted when any new absurdity gnu* him 
portunity of writing to his correspondents about u < 
and mighty lVince Roger tm rimmed the L*»ng, Lori 
great Zodiac, the glass Uranium, and tin' < ‘Jmrmt tl 
without horses.” Ah the astronomer grew older 1 
and more lost his authority with the Fellows, an 
describes scenes of absolute rebellion which arts I 
recorded by no other historian. Gray was, umhu 
in possession of information denied to the rest 
world. Part of tins information came, we runnot 
from Dr. Wharton, and part from another mtimab 
of (}ray’s, William Trollope, who had taken his dr 
lPi(), and who was one of the senior Fellows of Pei 
Another excellent friend of GrayX also a leading 
Pembroke, was the gentle and refined Dr. James 
who eventually succeeded Ismg in the Mastership, 
whose arms Gray died. Outside this little Peinbn 
cle Gray had few associates. He knew Conyers i 
ton very well, and seems to have gained, a littb 
while haunting the rich library of Emmanuel Colic 
acquaintance of a man whose influence on him w 
tinctly hurtful, the satellite of Warhurton, Richard 
long afterwards Bishop of Worcester. But hit $m<\ 
with Conyers Middleton, certainly one of the moat t 
able men then moving in the University, amounted 
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to friamlahip, They probably met nearly every day, Mid¬ 
dleton being Librarian of Trinity, There wrn much that 
Gray would find sympathetic in the broad theology of 
Middleton* who had won hi* spurs by attacking the debts 
from ground almost m sceptical ns their own, yet strictly 
within the pale of orthodoxy ; nor would the irony and 
free thought of n champion of the Chttrelt of England he 
shocking to <#rny, whose own tenets were at this time no 
lernt broad than t*i» hat ml of an open profession of deism 
was pronounced, Grnybi feoling in religion seems to hm e 
been one of high and dry objection to enthusiasm, or 
change* or subversion. He w»» willing it* admit a certain 
breadth of conjecture, so long m the forms of orthodoxy 
were preserved, but tie objected excessively to any attempt 
to tamper with those forms* eolleeting Shaftesbury, Vob 
taire, liouammu, ami Hume under one general category of 
abhorrence. As lie any a, in a mmttlled ititii m, of oitti of 
Ids pottm*— 

** No more, with rmmm and thyntdf at tariff, 

Give modim* mnm and ©rt«lte«t wUhe* rtima; 

Jtiii through the roe!, g«|tterteml mh of life 

Parmie the aifottl letmir of thy tittoui 

m attitude which would not preclude a good deal of sym¬ 
pathy with the rtsrimta apmilatiotut of tonyere Middleton. 

There m no doubt* however* that* lit spite of a few coin 
piiniontt of this i*I**m, limit of them*. like Middleton, itnndi 
older than himself* he found (htmhridge exceedingly tireary. 
Ho talks in turn of lit* letter* of ** the strong attachment, 
or rather allegiance* which I ami all here owe to ottr #ov- 
©reign lady and mUtrram the president id president*, and 
head of head* (if I may Im permitted to pronounce her 
name* that ineffable Oelogmn*notion), tin* puwrr of Atiib 

r 4* m 



ness. You must know that she lias been pleated to itj 

point me (in preference to ho many old servant* of hen 
who lm<! spent their winde Uu*h in qualifying tltem»elv« 
for the office) Grand Picker of Straws ami Push-pi 
]Mayor in ordinary to her SupinitjThin in l V44, an 
the same note had been struck two jears earlier in hi 
curiously splenetic Hymn in iymmmtr: 

*' lhuJ, horror*, hail f ve rvrr gloomy ttowers, 

Ve <»uthic faaers and aatiquatiHl towm, 

Where rushy t'umu** 4mth wmtihig 
Perpetual draw# hi* humid tr»tm of mud, 

Ukd I revisit thy neglerirt! reign, 

O take me to thy peaceful shade again,’ 1 

Thin atmosphere of apathy ami ignorance mm by n 

moans favourable to the composition of poetry. It win 
indeed, absolutely fatal to it, ami being at liWriy to writ 
odea any hour of any day completely took away from th 
poet the inclination to com porn* them at nil The flow e 
verae which had been ho full and constant m 174tl rifftn# 
abruptly and entirtdy, and hi* thoughts turned in a wholl 
fresh direction. He gave himself up almost exelttsivel 
for the first four or five years to tt consecutive study u 
the whole existing literature of ancient Greece, If lie ha 
seen cause to lament the dead ness of eliiameal enterprise t\ 
Cambridge when he was an undergraduate, this letharg 
had become still more universal sinew the death of Ikmtle 
and Snape.* Cray insisted, almost in solitude, on the m 
ccssity of persistence in the cultivation of Greek liiemiurt 
and he forms the link between the school of Imnmuit 
which flourished in Cambridge in the beginning of th 
eighteenth century and that of which Ponton mm to b 
the representative. 

One of Gray’s earliest schemes mm a critical tint a 
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Strabo, an author of whom be knew no satisfactory edi¬ 
tion. Amongst the Pembroke MSS. may still be found bis 
painstaking and copious notes collected for this purpose, 
and Mason possessed in Gray’s handwriting “ a great num¬ 
ber of geographical disquisitions, particularly with respect' 
to that part of Asia which comprehends Persia and India; 
concerning the ancient and modern names and divisions 
of which extensive countries his notes are very copious.” 
This edition of Strabo never came to the birth, and the 
same has to be said of his projected Plato, the notes for 
every section of which were in existence when Mason came 
to examine his papers. Another labour over which he toil¬ 
ed in vain was a text of the Greek Anthology, with trans¬ 
lations of each separate epigram into Latin elegiac verse, a 
task on which he wasted months of valuable time, and 
which he then abandoned. His MS., however, of this last- 
mentioned work came into his executors 7 hands, copied 
out as if for the press, with the addition, even, of a very 
full index, and it is a little surprising that Mason should 
not have hastened to oblige the world of classical students 
with a work which would have had a value at that time 
that it could not be said to possess nowadays. Lord 
Chesterfield confidently “ recommends the Greek epigrams 
to the supreme contempt 77 of his precious son, and in so 
doing gauged rightly enough the taste of the age. It 
would seem that Gray had the good-sense to enjoy the 
delicious little poems of Meleager and his fellow-singers, 
but had not moral energy enough to insist on forcing them 
upon the attention of the world. He lamented, too, the 
neglect into which Aristotle had fallen, and determined to 
restore him to the notice of English scholars. As in the 
previous cases, however, his intentions remained unfulfilled, 
and we turn with pleasure from the consideration of all 
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this melancholy waste of energy and learning. It is hard 
to conceive of a sadder irony on the career of a scholar of 
Gray’s genius and accomplishment than is given by the 
dismal contents of the so-called second volume of his 
Works, published by Mathias in 1814, fragments and jot¬ 
tings which bear the same relation to literature that dough 
hears to bread. 

The unfortunate difference with Horace Walpole came 
to a close in the winter of 1744. A lady, probably Mrs. 
Conyers Middleton, made peace between the friends. Wal¬ 
pole expressed a desire that Gray would write to him, and 
as Gray was passing through London, on his way from 
Cambridge to Stoke, in the early part of November, a 
meeting came off. The poet wrote Walpole a note as 
soon as he arrived, “ and immediately received a very civil 
answer.” Horace Walpole was then living in the minis¬ 
terial neighbourhood of Arlington Street, and thither on 
the following evening Gray went to visit him. Gray's ac¬ 
count to Wharton of the interview is entertaining: u I was 
somewhat abashed at his confidence; he came to meet me, 
kissed me on both sides with all the ease of one who re¬ 
ceives an acquaintance just come out of the country, squat¬ 
ted mo into a fautouil, began to talk of the town, and this 
and that and t’other, and continued with little interruption 
for three hours, when I took my leave, very indifferently 
pleased, but treated with monstrous good - breeding. I 
supped with him next night, as he desired. Ashton was 
there, whose formalities tickled me inwardly, for he, I 
found, was to be angry about the letter I had wrote him. 
However, in going home together our hackney-coach jum¬ 
bled us up into a sort of reconciliation. . . . Next morn¬ 
ing I breakfasted alone with Mr. Walpole; when me had 
all the ichircmcmmt I ever expected, and I left him mini 
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better satisfied than I bad been hitherto.” Gray’s pride 
we see struggling against a very bearty desire in Walpole 
to let by-gones be by-gones; tbe stately little poet, however, 
was not able to bold out against so many courteous seduc¬ 
tions, and be gradually returned to bis old intimacy and 
affection for Walpole. It is nevertheless doubtful whether 
be ever became so fond of tbe latter as Walpole was of 
him. He accepted tbe homage, however, to tbe end of 
bis days, and was more admired, perhaps, by Horace Wal¬ 
pole, and for a longer period, than any other person. 

Perhaps in consequence of tbe “ eclaircissement ” with 
Walpole, Gray began at this time a correspondence with 
Mr. Chute and Mr. Wbitbead, tbe gentlemen with whom 
be bad spent some months in Venice. Chute was a Hamp¬ 
shire squire, a dozen years senior to Gray and Walpole, 
but a great admirer of them both, and they both wrote to 
him some of their brightest letters. Chute was what our 
Elizabethan forefathers called “ Italian ate;” he sympathized 
with Gray’s tastes in music and statuary, and vowed that 
life was not worth living north of the Alps, and spent 
the greater part of his time in Casa Ambrosio, Sir Hor¬ 
ace Mann’s house in Florence. He was an accomplished 
person, who played and sang, and turned a neat copy 
of verses, and altogether was a very agreeable exception 
amongst country gentlemen. He lived on until 1776, 
carefully preserving the letters he had interchanged with 
his sprightly friends. 

About this time (May 30, 1744) Pope had died, and 
both Gray and Walpole refer frequently to the circum¬ 
stance in their letters. It seems that Gray had had at 
least one interview with the great poet of tbe age before 
him, an interview the date of which it would be curious 
to ascertain. Gray’s words are interesting. He writes to 
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Walpole (Feb. 3, 1740), referring probably to the scandals 
about Atossa and the Patriot King : “ I can say no more 
for Mr. Pope, for what you keep in reserve may be worse 
than all the rest. It is natural to wish the finest writer— 
one of them—wo ever had should be an honest man. It 
is for the interest even of that virtue, whose friend he 
professed himself, and whose beauties he sung, that he 
should not be found a dirty animal. But, however, this 
is Mr. Warburton’s business, not mine, who may scribble 
his pen to the stumps and all in vain, if those facts are 
so. It is not from what he told me about himself that T 
thought well of him, but from a humanity and goodness 
of heart, ay, and greatness of mind, that runs through his 
private correspondence, not less apparent than are a thou¬ 
sand little vanities and weaknesses mixed with those good 
qualities, for nobody over took him for a philosopher.” 
There exists a book in which Pope has written his own 
name, and Gray his underneath, with a date in Pope’s 
lifetime. Evidently there had been personal intercourse 
between them, in which Walpole may have had a part; 
for the latter said, very late in his own career, u Remem¬ 
ber, I have lived with Gray and seen Pope.” 

In 1744 appeared two poems of some importance in 
the history of eighteenth century literature, Akcnside’s 
Pleasures of the Imagination and Armstrong’s Art of 
Preserving Health . Gray read them instantly, for the 
authors were friends of his friend Wharton. The first 
he found often obscure and even unintelligible, but yet in 
many respects admirable; and he checked himself in the 
act of criticising Akcnside-—“ a very ingenious man, worth 
fifty of myself.” For Armstrong ho showed less interest 
The reading of these and other poems, a fresh boat of the 
pulse of English Poetry in her fainting-fit, set him think- 
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mg of his own neglected epic, the l)e Prhmpiix (ht/itandi, 
or “ Master Tommy Lucretius,” as he nicknamed it. This 
unwieldy production, however, could not he encouraged to 
flourish: “’tin but a puleing clbtt,” says its author, mid 
Mason tells us that about this time the posthumous pub 
lication of the Anti-fjucn'thtx of the Cardinal Mtdehior 
do Polignae, a book long awaited and received at Inst with 
great disappointment, made Cray decide to let Locke and 
the Origin of Ideas alone. It may be noted that in July, 
1*745, Gray had serious thoughts, which came to nothing, 
of moving over from IHerhouse to Trinity Hall. 

We get glimpses of him now and then from his letters. 
He does not entirely forget the pleasures of u strumming,” 
he tells Chute; “ I look at my music, now ami then, that 
1 may not forget it;” and in September, 17411, he hm 
been writing “a few autumnal verses,” the exact nature 
of which it is now impossible to specify. In August of 
the same year he had been in London, spending Ids morn* 
ings with Walpole in Arlington Street, and his afternoons 
at the trial of the Jacobite Lords. His account of Kil¬ 
marnock and Cromartio is vivid, and not as unsympathetic 
as it might be. Now, as for many years to eome, (*my 
usually wont up to town in the middle of June, saw what 
was to be seen, proceeded to Stoke, and returned to < ‘win 
bridge in September. Late in August, 1710, Bonier Wal¬ 
pole took a house within the precincts of the Bustle of 
Windsor, and Gray at Stoke found this very convenient, 
for the friends were able to spend one day of mch wnT 
together. In May, 1747, Walpole rented, and afterward* 
bought, that estate on the north bank of the Thame* 
which he has made famous under the name of Strawberry 
Hill, and in future (<ray scarcely ever jtanned a long vn» 
cation without spending some of bin time there. It wm 
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now that his first poem was published. Walpole per¬ 
suaded him to allow Dodsley to print the Ode on a Dis¬ 
tant Prospect of Eton College, and it accordingly appeared 
anonymously, in the summer of 1747, as a thin folio pam¬ 
phlet. In the autumn of this same year, whilst Gray was 
Walpole’s guest at Strawberry Hill, he sat for the most 
pleasing, though the most feminine, of his portraits, that 
by John Giles Eokhardt, a German who had come over 
with Van loo, and to whom Walpole had addressed his 
poem of The Beauties. The Eton Ode fell perfectly still¬ 
born, in spite of Walpole’s enthusiasm; even less observed 
by the critics of the hour than Collins’s little volume of 
Odes, which had appeared six months earlier. We may 
observe that Gray was now thirty years of ago, and not 
only absolutely unknown, but not in the least persuaded 
in himself that ho ought to be known. 

It seems to have been about this time that the remark¬ 
able interview took place between Gray and Hogarth. 
The great painter, now in his fiftieth year, had just reach¬ 
ed the summit of his reputation by completing his Mar¬ 
riage h la Mode, which Gray admired like the rest of the 
world. The vivacious Walpole thought that he would 
bring these interesting men together, and accordingly ar¬ 
ranged a little dinner, from which he anticipated no small 
intellectual diversion. Unfortunately, Hogarth was more 
surly and egotistical than usual, and Gray was plunged in 
one of his fits of melancholy reserve, so that Walpole had 
to rely entirely upon his own flow of spirits to prevent 
absolute silence, and vowed at the end of the repast that 
he had never been so dull in his life. To show, however, 
how Gray could sparkle when the cloud happened to rise 
from off his spirits, wo may quote entire the delightful 
letter to Walpole, in which one of the brightest of his 
lesser poems first appeared: 
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, *C*nnihrl«lg»\ Match, |» 174!, 

“As one ought to be particularly careful to avoid IdttiideiM m a 
compliment of condolence, it would be a sensible mdbifactiun to m«\ 
before I testify my Borrow,and the Hmeere part I take In ymtr mi**- 
fortune, to know for certain who it la I lament. I knew Zara ami 
Selima (Kelima,wan it? or Fatima?), or rather I knew them tmih to 
gethor ; for I cannot justly nay which was which. Then m to your 
* handsome Cat/ the name you distinguish her by, I am no lew at n 
loss, an wed I knowing one's handsome eat Is always the cut mm Invert 
hoHt; or if one be alive ami one dead, it is usually the latter fhni In 
the handBomcMt. Besides, if the point were never m clear, I hope 
you do not think me ho ill-bred or ho imprudent ns to forfeit alt my 
interest in the survivor; oh no ! I would rather seem to mistake, and 
imagine to be sure it must be the tabby one that hud met with ltd* 
sad accident. Till this matter is a little better determined, you will 
excuse me if I do not begin to cry— 

‘ Tempos Inane peto, requiem, »pitiIomi|?ie dolor la.* 

Which interval is the more convenient, an it gives me time to rejoice 
with you on your new honours ( Walfwile had just been elected F If H ). 

This is only a beginning; I reckon next week we shall hear you are 
a Freemason, or a Gormugon at least. Helghdm! I feel {an you to 
bo sure have long since) that i have very little to say, at limit in 
prose. Somebody will be the better for It; I do not mean you, but 
your Oat, feue Mademoiselle Helhtie, whom I am about to himiurudi*i 
for one week or fortnight, m follows : 

“’Twm on a lofty vase'* aide 
Where China's gayest art had dyed 

The tame flowers that blow, 

The pensive Beilina reclined, 

Demurest of the tabby kind, 

<hex'd on the lake below. 

“Her conscious tall her Joy declar'd 
The fair, round face, the showy heard, 

The velvet of her paws, 

Her coat that with the tortoise vies, 

Her ears of Jet, and emerald eyes. 

She saw; and purred applause, 

‘‘Still had she gasCd; hut midst the tide 
Two beauteous forms were seen to illd*. 
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The Genii of the stream; 

Their scaly armour’s Tyrian hue, 

Through richest purple, to the view 
Betray’d a golden gleam. 

“ The hapless nymph with wonder saw: 

A whisker first, and then a claw, 

With many an ardent wish. 

She stretch’d, in vain, to reach the prize. 

What female heart can gold despise f 
What Cat’s averse to fish t 

“ Presumptuous maid I With looks intent 
Again she stretched, again she bent. 

Nor knew the gulf between. 

(Malignant Fate sat by, and smil’d.) 

The sllpp’ry verge her feet beguil’d. 

She tumbled headlong in. 

“Bight times emerging from the flood, 

She mewed to ev'ry wat’ry god 
Some speedy aid to send. 

No dolphin came, no Nereid stirr’d, 

No cruel Tom nor Harry heard— 

What favourite has a Mend f 

“ From hence, ye beauties, undeceiv’d, 

Know one false step is ne’er retriev’d, 

And be with caution bold. 

Not all that tempts your wand’ring eyes 
And heedless hearts is lawful prize, 

Nor all, that glisters, gold. 

u There’s a poem for you; it is rather too long for an epitaph.” 

It is rather too long for a quotation, also, but the reader 
may find some entertainment in seeing so familiar a poem 
restored to its original readings. Johnson’s comment on 
this piece is more unfortunate than usual. He calls it 
“ a trifle, but not a happy trifle.” Later critics have been 
unanimous in thinking it one of the happiest of all trifles; 
and there can be no doubt that in its ease and lightness it 
shows that Gray had been reading Gresset and Piron to 
advantage, and that he remembered the gay suppers with 
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Mll<\ Quinmilt. A French poet of the tteitteii claim, hm 
ever, would certainly have avoided the aptteiomt little terror 
detected by Johnson in the butt line, and would not have 
laid himself open to the eharge of »iiji{*o»i*ig Ibitl what 
cats really like Is* not golddlsh, but gold itself. 

Wo must return, however, to the dreary days in which 
Gray divided bin leisure from Greek literature Iwtwtwii 
drinking tar-water, on the recommendation of Berkeley's 
tfiris, and observing the extraordinary <|tmrrel!i»g mid 
bickering which went on in the combination * room at 
Pembroke. These dissensions renclied 11 climax in the 
Hummer of 1740. The cause of the Muster, Ur. Roger 
Long, was supported by a certain Ur, Andrews, whilst 
James Brown, popularly styled Obadiah Ftosk, ted the 
body of the Fellows, with whom Gray sympathised, “Mr, 
Brown wants nothing but a foot in height and hi* own 
hair to make him n little old Homan/ 1 we are told in An 
gust of that year, anti hm been no deteriniiiwl that the 
Master t&lka of calling in the Attorney'general to deckie. 
Even in tho Long Vacation, Fellows of Pembroke* ran talk 
of notliing else, and 11 tremble while they speak/ 1 Tiitliill 
for some occult raiuion, is fJirefibmed with the Iona of hi** 
fellowship, and Gray at Htoke, in Bcpteitiher, tTW, will 
hurry to Cambridge at any moment, no m not to tie ab 
sent during the Pembroke audit, 

All this time not one word m said of his own c*»ll«'g«\ 
Nor was he always so anxious to return to t 'ambrtdgr. 
In the winter of 17411 lie had a very bright s*p»ll of rio 
joymemt in Lomhm. “ I have been in town/* In* m\ * t« 
Wharton (December 1 1th), “Haunting about at public 
places of all kinds with my two Ital tanked friends Jt little 
and Whithorn!). The world itself has mmw attraction* 
in it to a solitary of nh years* standing; and ngn&abit*, 
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well-meaning people of sense (thank Heaven there are so 
few of them) are my peculiar magnet; it is no wonder, 
then, if I felt some reluctance at parting with them so 
soon, or if my spirits, when I return to my cell, should 
sink for a time, not indeed to storm or tempest, but a 
good deal below changeable. 1 ’ Ho was considerably trou¬ 
bled by want of money at this time; he had been to town 
partly to sell off a little stock to pay an old debt, and had 
found the rate of exchange so low that he would have lost 
twelve per cent. lie was saved from this necessity by a 
timely loan from Wharton. lie spent his leisure at Christ¬ 
mas in making a great chronological table, the form of 
which long afterwards suggested to Henry Clinton his 
Fasti Hellenici. Gray’s work began with the 30th Olym¬ 
piad, and was brought down to the 113th, covering, there¬ 
fore, 332 years. Each page of it was divided into nine 
columns—one for the Olympiad, the second for the Ar- 
chons, the third for the public affairs of Greece, the fourth, 
fifth, and sixth for the Philosophers, the seventh for the 
Poets, the eighth for the Historians, and the ninth for the 
Orators. 

The same letter which announces this performance men¬ 
tions the Odes of Collins and Joseph Warton. Gray had 
been briskly supplied with those little books, which had 
only been published a few days before. The former was 
the important volume, but the public bought the latter. 
Gray’s comment on Warton and Collins is remarkable: 
“ Each is the half of a considerable man, and one the 
counterpart of the other. The first has but little inven¬ 
tion, very poetical choice of expression, and a good ear. 
The second, a fine fancy, modelled upon the antique, a 
bad ear, great variety of words and images, with no choice 
at all. They both deserve to last some years, but will not 11 
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This last clause is an example of the vanity of prophesy- 
in g . It is difficult to understand what Gray meant by 
accusing Collins of a u bad ear,” the one thing in which 
Collins was undoubtedly Gray’s superior; in other respects 
the criticism, though unsympathetic, is not without acu¬ 
men, and, for bad or good, was the most favourable thing 
said of Collins for many years to come. In 1^48 Gray 
and Collins were destined to meet, for once during their 
lives, between the covers of the same book, at which wo 
shall presently arrive. 

Gray was thirty years old on the day that he read Col¬ 
lins’s Odes . He describes himself as “ lazy and listless 
and old and vexed and perplexed,” with all human evils 
but the gout, which was soon to follow. The proceed¬ 
ings at Pembroke bad reached such a pass that Gray began 
to sympathize with the poor old Master, him of the water- 
velocipede. The Fellows had now grown so rebellious as 
to abuse him roundly to his face, never to go into com¬ 
bination-room till he went out, or if he entered whilst they 
were there to continue sitting even in his own magisterial 
chair. They would bicker with him about twenty paltry 
matters till he would lose his temper, and tell them they 
were impertinent. Gray turned from all this to a scheme 
which he had long had in view, the publication of his 
friend West’s poems. Walpole proposed that he should 
bring out these and his own odes in a single volume, and 
Gray was not disinclined to carry out this notion. But 
when he came to put their “joint-stock” together he 
found it insufficient in hulk. Nor, as wc have already 
seen, did the few and scattered verses of West see the 
light till long after the death of Gray. All that came 
of this talk of printing was the anonymous publication 
of the Eton Ode . Meanwhile, as he says to Wharton, in 
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March, 1747, “ my works arc not so considerable as you 
imagine. 1 have read Pausanias and Athenams all through, 
and JEschylus again. I am now in Pindar and Lysias, for 
I take verse and prose together like bread and cheese.” 

About this time the excellent Wharton married and 
left Cambridge. A still worse misfortune happened to 
Gray in the destruction of his house in Cornhill, which 
was burnt down in May, 1748. He seems to have been 
waked up a little by this disaster, and to have spent seven 
weeks in town m the guest of various friends, who were 
“ all so sorry for my loss that l could not choose but 
laugh: one offered mo opera tickets, insisted upon carry¬ 
ing me to the grand masquerade, desired me to sit for my 
picture; others asked me to their concerts, or dinners and 
suppers at their houses; or hoped I would drink choco¬ 
late with them while I stayed in town. All my gratitude 
—or, if you please, my revenge—was to accept everything 
they offered me; if it had been but a shilling I should 
have taken it: thank Heaven, 1 was in good spirits, else I 
could not have done it.” London was amusing for him 
at this time, with Horace Walpole flying between Arling¬ 
ton Street and Strawberry Hill, and Chute and his nephew 
Whithead full of sprightly gaieties and always glad to 
see him. Whithead, who was in the law, undertook with 
success about this time some legal business for Gray, the 
exact nature of which does not appear, and the poet de¬ 
scribes him as “ a fine young personage in a coat all over 
spangles, just come over from the tour of Europe to take 
possession and be married. Say I wish him more span¬ 
gles, and more estates, and more wives.” Poor Whithead 
did not live long enough to marry one wife; whilst his 
engagement loitered on he fell ill of a galloping consump¬ 
tion, and died in 1751, his death being accelerated by the 
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of brother, a clergyman, wiu* minted mi 

him out hunting when ho ought to have boon in 
■frod. 0ray’s house in OarnliiU had boon insured for 500/., 
the expenses of rebuilding it amounted to 050A Oiw 
f Ilia aunts, probably Miss Antrobun, made him a present 
0 f 100/.; another aunt, still more probably Mm Oliife, 
l&nt, him an equal sum for his immediate wants on a de¬ 
co***' rate of interest, and for the remainder ho mm In* 
&c>1>tcd to the kindness of Wharton, It appears from all 
that Gray’s income! was strictly hounded, at that 
tiixio, to his actual expenses, and that he had no margin 
w ;fo«itever. He declined, in fact, in June, 1748, an Invb 
t&ttion from Dr, Wharton to come and stay with him in 
North of England, on the ground that u the good 
people here [at Stoke] would think nm the most care¬ 
less and ruinous of mortals, if 1 should think of a jotsr- 
n ey at this time.” 

Xxx the letter from which a quotation has just bean 
given Gray mentions for the first time n mm whom* 
D ame was to be inseparably awioomted with his own, 
witdfoout whose pious care for his memory, indeed, the 
task of writing Gray’® life in any detail would be lmpon- 
sil>Io. In the year 1747 Gray’s attention wan directed by 
a friend to a modest publication of vemea in Imitation of 
JVOl'ton; the death of Pope was sung in an elegy called 
jyFtc&aim, to resemble Lt/cidm, and Milton’* mlm found 
counterparts in // Ikllkom and II These 

pieces, which were not entirely without n meritorious 
ease of metre, were the production of William Mason, a 
young man of twenty-two, the son of a Yorkshire clergy- 
man , ami a scholar of St John’s College, i Cambridge. Hi* 
intelligence first attracted the notice of a fellow of fit* 
own college, Dr. William Heherdeu, the 'tUUtigutfthmJ 
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Professor of Medicine, who was a friend of Gray, ami who 
was very possibly the person who showed Mason’s poems 
to the latter. In the course of the same year (1*747), 
through the exertions of Ilehcrdon and Gray, Mason was 
nominated a Fellow of Pembroke, ami proposed to him¬ 
self to enter that remarkable bear-gardom I hit Dr. Roger 
Long refused his consent, and it was not until February, 
1740, and after much litigation, that Mason was finally 
elected. 

There was something about Mason which Gray liked, 
a hearty simplicity and honest ardour that covered a good 
deal of push which Gray thought vulgar and did not hesi¬ 
tate to chastise. Mason, on his side, was a faithful and 
affectionate henchman, full of undisguised admiration of 
Gray and fear of his sarcasm, not unlike Roswell in his 
persistence, and in his patience in enduring the reproofs 
of the great man. Gray constantly crushed Mason, but 
the latter was never offended, and after a few tears re¬ 
turned manfully to the charge. Gray’s description of 
him in the second year of their acquaintance, when Ma¬ 
son was only twenty-three, was this: u Mason has much 
fancy, little judgment, and a good deal of modesty. I 
take him for a good and well-meaning creature; but then 
he is really in simplicity a child, and loves everybody he 
meets with; he reads little or nothing, writes abundance, 
and that with a desire to make his fortune by it” This 
literary fluency was a matter of wonder to Gray, whose 
own attar of roses was distilled slowly and painfully, drop 
by drop, and all through life he was apt to overrate Ma¬ 
son’s versos. It was very difficult, of course, for him to 
feel unfavourably towards a friend so enthusiastic and 
so anxious to please, and we cannot take Gray’s earnest 
approval of Mason’s odes and tragedies too critically. 
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Moreover, lie was Gray’s earliest and most slavish disci¬ 
ple; before he left St. John’s to come within the greater 
poet’s more habitual influence, he had begun to imitate 
poems which he can only have seen in. manuscript. 

Henceforward, in spite of his somewhat coarse and 
superficial nature, in spite of his want of depth in im¬ 
agination and soundness in scholarship, in spite of a gen¬ 
eral want of the highest qualities of character, Mason be¬ 
came a great support and comfort to Gray. His physi¬ 
cal vigour and versatility, his eagerness in the pursuit of 
literature, his unselfish ardour and loyalty, were refresh¬ 
ing to the more fastidious and retiring man, who enjoyed, 
moreover, the chance of having at last found a person 
with whom he could discourse freely about literature, in 
that constant easy interchange of impressions which is the 
luxury of a purely literary life. Moreover, we must do 
Mason the justice to say that he supplied to Gray’s fancy 
whatever stimulus such a mind as his was calculated to 
offer, receiving his smallest £nd most fragmentary effusions 
with interest, encouraging him to the completion of his 
poems, and receiving each fresh ode as if a new planet 
had risen above the horizon. "With Walpole to be playful 
with, and Mason to be serious with, Gray was no longer 
for the rest of his life exposed to that east wind of solitary 
wretchedness which had parched him for the first three 
years of his life at Cambridge. At the same time, grate¬ 
ful as we must be to Mason for his affection and good- 
heartedness, we cannot refrain from wishing that his 
poems had been fastened to a mill-stone and cast into the 
river Cam. They are not only barren and pompous to the 
very last degree, but to the lovers of Gray they have this 
disadvantage, that they constantly resolve that poet’s true 
sublime into the ridiculous, and leave on the ear an uncom- 
G 5 30 



fortablo echo, as of a too successful burlesque or pared} 
Of this Gray himself was not unconscious, though he pn 
the thought behind him, as one inconsistent with friondshij 
A disreputable personage who crossed Gray’s orbit abon 
this time, and was the object of his cordial dislike an 
contempt, has left on the mind of posterity a sense c 
higher natural gifts than any possessed by the respectabl 
Mason. Christopher Smart, long afterwards author of th 
Song to David, was an idle young man who had been at 
mitted to Pembroke in October, 1739, under the proto< 
tion of the Earl of Darlington, and who in 1/45 ws 
elected a Fellow of his college. As early as 1740 he lx 
gan to be celebrated for the wit and originality of hi 
Latin tripos verse, of which a series are still in existenc< 
One of these, a droll celebration of the Nativity of Yawi 
ing, is not unlike Gray’s own Hymn to Ignorance in it 
contempt for the genius of Cambridge. But Smart Ioj 
credit by his pranks and levities no less quickly than h 
gained it by his skill Gray writes in March, 1747, tin 
Smart’s debts are increasing daily, and that he drinl 
hartshorn from morning till night. A month later he ha 
scandalized the University by performing in the Zodia 
Room, a club which had been founded in 1725, a play < 
his own called A Trig) to Cambridge; or , the Gratefi 
Fair } a piece which was never printed and now no long( 
is in existence. Already, at this time, Gray thougl 
Smart mad. “ Ho can’t hear his own Prologue withm 
being ready to die with laughter. lie acts five parts bin 
self, and is only sorry he can’t do all the rest. ... As ft 
his vanity and faculty of lying, they have come to the 
full maturity. All this, you see, must come to a jail, < 
Bedlam.” It did come to Bedlam, in 1763, but not unt 
Smart had exhausted every eccentricity and painful foil 
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possible to man. But the minor catastrophe was much, 
nearer, namely, the jail. In November, 1747, he was ar¬ 
rested at the suit of a London tailor, was got out of prison 
by means of a subscription made in the college, and re¬ 
ceived a sound warning to behave better in future, a warn¬ 
ing which Gray, who watched him narrowly and noted his 
moral symptoms with cold severity, justly predicted would 
be entirely frustrated by his drunkenness. 

The frequent disturbances caused in the University by 
such people as Smart had by this time led to much public 
scandal. Gray says: “ The Fellow-commoners—the bucks 
—are run mad; they set women upon their heads in the 
streets at noonday, break open shops, game in the coffee¬ 
houses on Sundays, and in short,” he adds, in angry irony, 
“ act after my own heart.” The Tuns Tavern at Cam¬ 
bridge was the scene of nightly orgies, in which Professors 
and Fellows set an example of roistering to the youth of 
the University. Heavy bills were run up at inns and cof¬ 
fee-houses, which were afterwards repudiated with effron¬ 
tery. The breaking of windows and riots in public parts 
of the town were indulged in to such an extent as to make 
Cambridge almost intolerable, and the work of James 
Brown, Gray’s intimate friend, who held the post of Sen¬ 
ior Proctor, was far from being a sinecure. In 1748 the 
Duke of Somerset, who had absolutely neglected his re¬ 
sponsibilities, was succeeded in the Chancellorship by the 
Duke of Newcastle, whose installation promised little hope 
of reform. Gray described the scene to Wharton: “ Every 
one whilst it lasted was very gay and very busy in the 
morning, and very owlish and very tipsy at night: I make 
no exception, from the Chancellor to blue-coat,” who was 
the Vice-chancellor’s servant. However, it presently ap¬ 
peared that the Duke of Newcastle was not inclined to 
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sacrifice discipline. The Bishops united with him in eon- 
coding a plan by which the license of the resident mem¬ 
bers of the University should be cheeked, and in May, 
1750, the famous code of Orders and Regulations was 
brought before the. Senate. It was not, however, easy to 
restore order to a community which had so long been de¬ 
voted to the Lord of Misrule, and it was not until more 
than twenty persons of good family had been “ expelled or 
rusticated for very heinous violations of our laws and dis¬ 
cipline” tliat anything like decent behaviour was restored, 
the fury of the undergraduates displaying itself in a final 
outburst of mutiny, in which they rushed along the streets 
brandishing lighted links. 

This scene of rebellion and confusion could not fail to 
excite strong emotion in the mind of a man like Gray, of 
orderly tastes and timid personal character, to whom a 
painted Indian would be scarcely a more formidable object 
than a noisy young buck, flushed with wine, flinging his 
ash-stick against college windows, ami his torch into the 
faces of passers-by. A life at the University given up to 
dice and horses, and the loud, coarse Georgian dissipation 
of that day, could not seem to a thinker to he one which 
brought glory either to the teacher or the taught, and in 
the midst of this sensual riot Gray sat down to write his 
poem on The Alliance of Education and (tavern went* Of 
his philosophical fragments this is by far the best, and it 
Is seriously to be regretted that it does not extend beyond 
one hundred and ten lines. The design of the poem, 
which has been preserved, is highly interesting, and the 
treatment at least as poetical as that of so purely didactic 
a theme could be. Short as it is, it attracted the warm 
enthusiasm of Gibbon, who ejaculates: u Instead of com¬ 
piling tables of chronology and natural history, winy did 
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not Mr. G-ray apply the powers of his genius to finish the 
philosophical poem of which he has left such an exquisite 
specimen ?” The heroic couplet is used with great skill; 
as an example may be cited the lines describing the inva¬ 
sion of Italy by the Goths— 

“ As oft have issued, host impelling host, 

The blue-eyed myriads from the Baltic coast; 

The prostrate South to the destroyer yields 
Her boasted titles and her golden fields: 

With grim delight the brood of winter view 
A brighter day, and heavens of azure hue, 

Scent the new fragrance of the breathing rose, 

And quaff the pendant vintage as it grows ”— 

whilst one line, at least, lives in the memory of every lover 
of poetry: 

“ When love could teach a monarch to be wise, 

And Gospel-light first dawn'd from Bullen's eyes.” 

On the 19th of August, 1748, Gray copied the first fifty- 
seven lines of this poem in a letter he was writing to 
Wharton, saying that his object would be to show that 
education and government must concur in order to pro¬ 
duce great and useful men. But as he was pursuing his 
plan in the leisurely manner habitual to him, Montes¬ 
quieu’s celebrated work, If Esprit des Lois , was published, 
and fell into his hands. He found, as he told Mason, 
that the Baron had forestalled some of his best thoughts, 
and from this time forth his interest in the scheme lan¬ 
guished, and soon after it entirely lapsed. Some years 
later he thought of taking it up again, and was about to 
compose a prefatory Ode to M. de Montesquieu when that 
writer died, on the 10th of February, 1755, and the whole 
thing was abandoned. Gray’s remarks on EEsprit des 
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Lois arc in hie clearest and aeutest vein: u The subject 
is as extensive as mankind; the thoughts perfectly new, 
generally admirable, as they are just; sometimes a little 
too refined; in short, there arc faults, but such as an or¬ 
dinary man could never have committed: the style very 
lively and concise, consequently sometimes obscure—it is 
the gravity of Tacitus, whom he admires, tempered with 
the gaiety and fire of a Frenchman / 1 Gray was proba¬ 
bly the only Englishman living capable of criticising a 
new French book with this delicate justice. 



UJtiArxmt. v. 

THE “ELEGY.”—SIX POEMS.—DEATHS OF GEAY’b A If NT 
AND MOTHER. 

Early in 1748 Dodslcy published the first three volumes 
of his useful miscellany, called A Collection of Poem#, for 
the plan of which ho claimed an originality that it scarcely 
deserved, since, like the earlier miscellanies of Gildon and 
Tonson, it moroly aimed at embracing in one work the 
best scattered poetry of the day. In the second volume 
were printed, without the author’s name, three of Gray’s 
odes—those To Spring*, On Mr. Walpole?* Cat*, and the 
Mon Ode . Almost all the poets of this age, and several 
of the precoding, were contributors to the collection. 
Pope, Green, and Tickcll represented the past generation; 
whilst Collins, Dyer, and Shcnstono, in the first volume; 
Lyttelton, Gilbert West, J. II. Browne, and Edwards, the 
sonneteer, in the second volume; and Joseph War ton, 
Garrick, Mason, and Walpole himself, in the third volume, 
showed to the beat of their ability what English poetry in 
that age was capable of; whilst three sturdy Graces, bare 
and bold, adorned the title-page of each instalment, and 
gave a kind of visible pledge that no excess of refinement 
should mar the singing, even when Lowfch, Bishop of 
London, held the lyre. 

As in the crisis of a national history some young man, 
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unknown before, leaps to tbe front by sheer force of char¬ 
acter, and takes tbe helm of state before his elders, so in 
the confusion and mutiny at the University the talents of 
Dr. Edmund Keene, the new Master of Peterhouse, came 
suddenly into notice, and from comparative obscurity he 
rose at once into the fierce light that beats upon a success¬ 
ful reformer. His energy and promptitude pointed him 
out as a fit man to become Vice-chancellor in the troub¬ 
lous year 1749, although he was only tbirty-six years of 
age, and it was practically owing to his quick eye and 
hard hand that order was re-instated in the University. 
"With his Mastership of the college Gray began to take an 
interest for the first time in Peterhouse, and cultivated the 
acquaintance of Keene, in whom he discovered an energy 
and practical power which he had never suspected. The 
reign of Mum Sharp, as the undergraduates nicknamed 
Keene, was as brief as it was brilliant. In 1752 the G-ov- 
ernment rewarded his action in the University with the se& 
of Chester, and two years later he resigned his nominal 
headship of Peterhouse, dying Bishop of Ely nearly thirty 
years afterwards. 

At Pembroke Hall, meanwhile, all was going well at 
last In the spring of 1749 there was a pacification be¬ 
tween the Master and the Fellows, and Pembroke, says 
Gray to Wharton, “is all harmonious and delightful.” 
But the rumours of dissension had thinned the ranks of 
the undergraduates; “ they have no boys at all, and unless 
you can send us a hamper or two out of the North to be¬ 
gin with, they will be like a few rats straggling about a 
deserted dwelling-house.” 

Gray was now about to enter the second main period of 
Ms literary activity, and he opens it with a hopeless pro¬ 
testation of his apathy and idleness. He writes (April 
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1749), from Cambridge, tins amusing piece of proph. 
ecy: “ The spirit of laziness, the spirit of this place, begins 
to possess even me, that have so long declaimed against it. 
Yet has it not so prevailed but that I feel that discontent 
with myself, that ennui that ever accompanies it in Its be¬ 
ginnings. Time will settle my conscience, time will recon¬ 
cile my languid companion ; we shall smoko, wo shall tip¬ 
ple, wo shall doze together, we shall have our little jokes, 
like other people, and our long stories. Brandy will finish 
what port began; and a month after the time you will see 
in some corner of a London Evening Post, 4 Yesterday died 
the Rev. Mr. John Gray, Senior Fellow of Clare Hall, a 
facetious companion, and well respected hy all that knew 
him. His death is supposed to have boon occasioned by a 
fit of the apoplexy, being found fallen out of bed/ ” But 
this whimsical anticipation of death and a blundering mort¬ 
uary inscription was startled out of his thoughts by the 
sudden approach of death itself to one whom he dearly 
loved. His aunt, Miss Mary Antrobus, died somewhat 
suddenly, at the ago of sixty-six, at Stoke, on the 5th of 
November, 1749. The letter which Gray wrote to his 
mother on receiving news of this event is so characteristic 
of his wise and tender seriousness of character, and allows 
us to observe so much more closely than usual the real 
working of his mind, that no apology is needed for ({not¬ 
ing it here. It was written from Cambridge, on the 7th 
of November, 1749: 

“Tin; unhappy news I have just received from you equally sur¬ 
prises and afflicts me. 1 have lost a person 1 loved very much, ami 
have been used to from my infancy; but am mueh more ooneerned 
for your loss, the circumstances of which 1 forbear to dwell upon, »» 
you must be too sensible of them yoursolf; and will, I fear, more and 
more need a consolation that no one can give, except He who had 
5 * 
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preserved her to you so many years, ami at last, when it was His 
pleasure, has taken her from us to Himself; and, perhaps, if we re¬ 
flect upon what she felt in this life, we may look upon this as an in¬ 
stance of llis goodness both to her and to those that loved her. She 
might have languished many years before our eyes in a continual in¬ 
crease of pain, and totally helpless; she might have long wished to 
end her misery without being able to attain it; or perhaps oven lost 
all sense and yet continued to breathe; a sad spectacle for such as 
must have felt more for her than she could have done for herself. 
However you may deplore your own loss, yet think that she is at last 
easy and happy, and has now more occasion to pity us than we her. 
I hope, and beg, you will support yourself with that resignation we 
owe to Him who gave us our being for good, and who deprives us of 
it for the same reason. I would have come to you directly, but you 
do not say whether you desire 1 should or not; if you do, I beg 1 
may know it, for there is nothing to hinder me, and I am in very 
good health,” 

It is impossible to imagine anything more sweet-nat- 
ured and unaffected than this letter, and it opens to us 
for a moment the closed and sacred book of Gray’s home- 
life, those quiet autumn days of every year so peacefully 
spent in loving and being loved by these three placid old 
ladies at Stoke, in a warm atmosphere of musk and pot¬ 
pourri 

The death of his aunt seems to have brought to his 
recollection the Elegy in a Country Church-yard, begun 
seven years before within sight of the ivy-clustered spire 
under whose shadow she was laid. He seems to have 
taken it in hand again, at Cambridge, in the winter of 
1749, and tradition, which would fain see the poet always 
writing in the very precincts of a church-yard, has fabled 
that he wrote some stanzas amongst the tombs of Gran- 
chostor. He finished it, however, as he began it, at 
Stoke-Fogis, giving the last touches to it on the 12th of 
June, 1750. u Having put an end to a thing whose be- 
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ginning you have neon long ago,” lie writes on that day 
to Horace Walpole, “ I immediately send it to you. You 
will, I hope, look upon it in the light of a thing with an 
end to it: a merit that most of my writings have wanted, 
and arc like to want.” Walpole was only too highly 
delighted with this latest effusion of his friend, in which 
he was acute enough to discern the elements of a lasting 
success. It is curious to vellcet upon the modest and 
careless mode in which that poem was first circulated 
which was destined to enjoy and to retain a higher repu¬ 
tation in literature than any other English poem, perhaps 
than any other poem of the world, written between Mil- 
ton and Wordsworth. The fame of the Elegy has spread 
to all countries, and has exercised an influence on all the 
poetry of Europe, from Denmark to Italy, from France 
to Russia. With the exception of certain works of By¬ 
ron and Shakspeare, no English poem has been so widely 
admired and imitated abroad; and, after more than a 
century of existence, we find it as fresh as ever, when its 
copies, even the moat popular of all, Lamartine’s Ze Zac , 
are faded and tarnished. It possesses the charm of in¬ 
comparable felicity, of a melody that is not too subtle to 
charm every car, of a moral persuasiveness that appeals 
to every generation, and of metrical skill that in each 
line proclaims the master. The Elegy may almost be 
looked upon as tho typical piece of English verse, our 
poem of poems; not that it is the most brilliant or orig¬ 
inal or profound lyric in our language, but because it 
combines in more balanced perfection than any other all 
the qualities that go to the production of a fine poetical 
effect. The successive criticisms of a swarm of Dryas¬ 
dusts, each depositing his drop of siccative, the boundless 
vogue and consequent profanation of stanza upon stanza, 



the changes of fashion, the familiarity that breeds ind 
forenee, all these things have not succeeded in destroy! 
the vitality of this humane and stately poem. The s 
itary writer of authority who since the death of Johns 
has ventured to depreciate Gray's poetry, Mr. Swinbun 
who, in his ardour to do justice to (Jollies, has been dee} 
and extravagantly unjust to the greater man, even 1 
coming to curse, has been obliges! to bless this u poem 
such high perfection and such universal appeal to t 
ten derest and noblest depths of human feeling," adm 
ting, again, with that frankness which makes Mr. Sw 
burno the most generous of disputants, that u as an elegi 
poet Gray holds for all ages to come his unassailable a 
sovereign station.” 

We may well leave to its fate a poem with so splenc 
a history, a poem more thickly studded with phrases t! 
have become a part and parcel of colloquial speech th 
any other piece, even of Shakspeare’s, consisting of so f< 
consecutive lines. A word or two, however, may not 
out of place in regard to its form and the literary h 
tory of its composition. The heroic quatrain, in the \ 
of which, here and elsewhere, Gray easily excels all otl 
English writers, was not new to our literature. Amoiq 
the Pembroke MSB. I find copious notes by Gray on t 
JSfosce Tcipsum of Sir John Davies, a beautiful philosoj 
ical poem first printed in 1500, and composed in t 
measure. Davenant had chosen the same for his fragrm 
tary epic of Gondihert, and Dryden for his metallic a 
gorgeous poem of the Annus Afirabilis. All these css* 
were certainly known to Gray, and he was possibly i 
uninfluenced by the Love Elegies of James Hammond 
young cousin of Horace Walpole’s, who had died in 11* 
and had affected to be the Tibullus of the age. Hammo 
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bad more taste than genius, yet after reading, with much 
fatigue, bis forgotten elegies, I cannot avoid the impression 
that Gray was influenced by this poetaster, in the matter 
of form, more than by any other of his contemporaries. 
A familiar quotation of West— 

“Ah me! what boots us all our boasted power, 

Our golden treasure and our purple state f 
They cannot ward the inevitable hour, 

Nor stay the fearful violence of fate ”— 

was probably the wild-wood stock on which Gray grafted 
his wonderful rose of roses, borrowing something from all 
his predecessors, but justifying every act of plagiarism by 
the brilliance of his new combination. Even the tiresome 
singsong of Hammond became in Gray’s hands an instru¬ 
ment of infinite variety and beauty, as if a craftsman by 
the mere touch of his fingers should turn ochre into gold. 
The measure itself, from first to last, is an attempt to 
render in English the solemn alternation of passion and 
reserve, the interchange of imploring and desponding 
tones, that is found in the Latin elegiac, and Gray gave his 
poem, when he first published it, an outward resemblance 
to the text of Tibullus by printing it without any stanzaic 
pauses. It is in this form and with the original spelling 
that the poem appears in an exquisite little volume, pri¬ 
vately printed a few years ago at the Cambridge Univer¬ 
sity Press, in which Mr. Munro has placed his own Ovidi- 
an translation of the Elegy opposite the original text: as 
pretty a tribute as was ever paid by one great University 
scholar to the memory of another. 

Walpole’s enthusiasm for the Elegy in a Country 
Church-yard led him to commit the grave indiscretion 
of handing it about from friend to friend, and even of 



distributing manuscript copies <>f it, without Gray’s cognb 
zancc. At the Manor House at Stoke, Lady Cobh am, who 
seems to have known Horace Walpole, read the Elegy in 
a Country Church-yard in manuscript before it had been 
many months in existence, and conceived a violent desire 
to know the author. So quiet was Gray, and so little in¬ 
clined to assert, his own personality, that she was unaware 
that he and she had lived together in the same country 
parish for several years, until a Rev. Mr. Robert Part, a 
Cambridge Fellow settled at Stoke, told her that u there¬ 
abouts there lurked a wicked imp they call a poet/’ Mr. 
Part, however, enjoyed a very slight acquaintance with 
Gray (he was offended shortly afterwards at the introduc¬ 
tion of his name into the Long titory, and very properly 
died of small-pox immediately), and could not venture to 
introduce him to her ladyship. Lady Cobham, however, 
had a guest staying with her, a Lady Sehaub, who knew 
a friend of Gray’s, a Lady Brown. On this very meagre 
introduction Lady Sehaub and Miss Speed, the niece of 
Lady Cobham, were persuaded by her ladyship, who shot 
her arrow like Teucer from behind the shield of Ajax, to 
call boldly upon Gray. They did so in the summer of 
1751, but when they had crossed the fields to West-End 
House they found that the poet had gone out for a walk. 
They begged the ladies to say nothing of their visit, but 
.they left amongst the papers in Gray’s study this piquant 
little note: “ Lady Schaub’s compliments to Mr. Gray; she 
is sorry not to have found him at home, to tell him that 
Lady Brown is very well.” This little adventure assumed 
the hues of mystery and romance in so uneventful a life 
as Gray’s, and curiosity combined with good-manners to 
make him put his shyness in his pocket and return Lady 
Schaub’s polite but eccentric call. That far-reaching spi- 



dor, the Viscountess Oobham, Jmd now fairly caught him 
in her web, and for the remaining nine years of her life 
she and her niece, Miss Speed, were his fast friends. In¬ 
deed, his whole life might have been altered if Lady Oob- 
ham had had her way, for it seems certain that she would 
have been highly pleased to have seen him the husband 
of Harriet Speed and inheritor of the fortunes of the 
family. At one time Gray seems to have been really 
frightened lest they should marry him suddenly, against 
his will; and perhaps he almost wished they would. At 
all events the only lines of his whieh can be called ama¬ 
tory were addressed to Miss Speed. She was seven years 
his junior, and when she was nearly forty she married a 
very young French officer, and went to live abroad, to 
which events, not uninteresting to Gray, we shall return 
in their proper place. 

The romantic incidents of the call just described in¬ 
spired Gray with Ids fantastic account of them given in 
the Long Story . lie dwells on the ancient seat of the 
Huntingdons and Hattons, from the door of whieh one 
morning issued 

“A brace of warriors, not in buff, 

But rustling in their silks and tissues. 

“ The first came cap-iVpoe from France, 

Her conquering destiny fulfilling, 

Whom meaner beauties eye askance, 

And vainly ape her art of killing. 

M The other Amazon kind Heaven 

Had armed with spirit, wit, and satire; 

But Oobham had the polish given, 

And tinned her arrows with irnod.n&tur& 
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u With bonnet blue and eapuehme, 

And aprons long, they hid their armour; 

And veiled their weapons, bright and keen, 

In pity to the country farmer.” 

These warriors sallied forth in the cause of a lady of 
high degree, who had just hoard that the parish contained 
a poet, and who 

“ Swore by her coronet and ermine 
She’d issue out her high commission 
To rid the manor of such vermin.” 

At last they discover his lowly haunt, and bounce in 
without so much as a tap at the door: 

“ The trembling family they daunt, 

They flirt, they sing, they laugh, they tattle; 
Rummage his mother, pinch his aunt, 

And up-stairs in a whirlwind rattle: 

M Each hole and cupboard they explore, 

Each crook and cranny of his chamber, 

Run hurry-scurry round the floor, 

And o’er the bed and tester clamber: 

“ Into the drawers and china pry, 

Papers and books, a huge imbroglio; 

Under a teacup he might lie, 

Or creased, like dog’a-cars, in a folio.” 

Tho pitying Muses, however, have conveyed him away, 
and the proud Amazons are obliged to retreat; but they 
have tho malignity to leave a spell behind them, which 
their victim finds when ho slinks back to his home: 

“ The words too eager to unriddle 
The poet felt a strange disorder; 

Transparent bird-lime formed the middle, 

And chains invisible the border. 
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“So cunning was the apparatus, 

The powerful pot-hooks did so move him, 

That, will he nill he, to the great house 
He went as if the devil drove him.” 

When he arrives at the Manor House, of course, he is 
dragged before the great lady, and is only saved from 
destruction by her sudden fit of clemency: 

“ The ghostly prudes with haggard face 
Already had condemned the sinner. 

My lady rose, and with a grace— 

She smiled, and bid him come to dinner.” 

All this is excellent fooling, charmingly arch and easy in 
its humorous romance, and highly interesting as a pict¬ 
ure of Gray’s home-life. In the Pembroke MS. of the 
Long Story he says that he wrote it in August, 1750. 
It was included in the semi-private issue of the Six 
Poems in 1753, but in no other collection published 
during Gray’s lifetime. He considered its allusions too 
personal to be given to the public. 

In this one instance Walpole’s indiscretion in circu¬ 
lating the Elegy brought Gray satisfaction; in others it 
annoyed him. On the 10th of February, 1751, he re¬ 
ceived a rather impertinently civil letter from* the pub¬ 
lisher of a periodical called the Magazine of Magazines , 
coolly informing him that he was actually printing his 
u ingenious poem called Reflections in a Country Church¬ 
yard,” and praying for his indulgence and the honour of 
his correspondence. Gray immediately wrote to Horace 
Walpole (February 11): “As I am not at all disposed to 
be either so indulgent or so correspondent as they de¬ 
sire, I have but one bad way left to escape the honour 
they would inflict upon me: and therefore am obliged to 
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desire you would make Dodsley print it immediately 
(which may be done in less than a week’s time) from 
your copy, but without my name, in what form is most 
convenient for him, but on his best paper and character; 
he must correct the press himself, and print it without 
any interval between the stanzas, because the sense is in 
some places continued without them.” All this was done 
with extraordinary promptitude, and five days after this 
letter of Gray’s, on the Kith of February, 1751, Dodslcy 
published a large quarto pamphlet, anonymous, price six¬ 
pence, entitled An Elegy wrote in a Country Church¬ 
yard. It was preceded by a short advertisement, un¬ 
signed, but written by Horace Walpole. At this point 
may be inserted a note, which Gray has appended in the 
margin of the Pembroke MB. of this poem. It settles a 
point of bibliography which has been discussed by com¬ 
mentator after commentator: 

“Published in Feb**', 1751, by Dodslcy, & went thro’ four editions, 
in two months ; and afterwards a fifth, fi ,b T 7 tb , & 8 th , 9 th , 10 tb , & 11 th , 
printed also in 1758 with Mr. Bentley’s Designs, of w fh there is a 2 d 
edition, k again by Dodsley in his Miscellany vol. 4 th A in a Scotch 
Collection call’d the Union ; translated into Latin by Oh r : Ansfcey, 
Esq. and the Rev d M r * Roberts, & published in 1762, k again in the 
same year by Rob: Lloyd, M.A.” 

Gray hero cites fifteen authorised editions of the Eng¬ 
lish text of the Elegy ; its pirated editions were count¬ 
less. The Magazine of Magazines persisted, although 
Gray had been neither indulgent nor correspondent, and 
the poem appeared in the issue for February, published, 
as was then the habit of periodicals, on the last of that 
month. The London Magazine stole it for its issue for 
March, and the Grand Magazine of Magazines copied it 
in April. Everybody read it, in town and country; 
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Shenstone, far away from the world of books, had seen it 
before the 28th of March. It achieved a complete popu¬ 
lar success from the very first, and the name of its author 
gradually crept into notoriety. The attribution of the 
Elegy to Gray was more general than has been supposed. 
A pamphlet, printed soon after this date, speaks of “ the 
Maker of the Church-yard Essay” as being a Cambridge 
celebrity whose claims to preferment had been notoriously 
overlooked; and by far the cleverest of all the parodies, 
An Evening Contemplation, 1753, a poem of special in¬ 
terest to students of university manners, is preceded by 
an elaborate compliment to Cray. The success of his 
poem, however, brought him little direct satisfaction, and 
no money, lie gave the right of publication to Dods- 
ley, as he did in all other instances. lie had a Quixotic 
notion that it was beneath a gentleman to tala* money 
for his inventions from a bookseller, a view in which 
Dodsley warmly coincided; and it was stated by another 
bookseller, who after Gray’s death contended with Mason, 
that Dodsley was known to have made nearly a thousand 
pounds by the poetry of Gray. Mason had no such 
scruples as his friend, and made frantic efforts to regain 
Gray’s copyright, launching vainly into litigation on the 
subject, and into unseemly controversy. 

The autumn of 1750 had been marked in Gray's un¬ 
eventful annals by the death of Dr. Middleton, and by 
the visit of a troublesome Indian cousin, Mrs. burster, 
who stayed a month in London, and wearied Gray by her 
insatiable craving after sight-seeing. In Gonyers Middle 
ton, who died on the 28th of July, 1750, at the age of 
sixty-seven, Gray lost one of his most familiar and most 
intellectual associates, a person of extraordinary talents, to 
whom, without over becoming attached, he had become 
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accustomed. His remark on the event is full of his fine 
reserve and sobriety of feeling: “You have doubtless 
heard of the loss I have had in Dr. Middleton, whose 
house was the only easy place one could find to converse 
in at Cambridge. For my part, l find a friend so uncom¬ 
mon a thing, that I cannot help regretting even an old 
acquaintance, which is an indifferent likeness of it; and 
though I don’t approve the spirit of his books, methinks 
’tis pity the world should lose so rare a thing as a good 
writer.” 

In the same letter he tells Wharton that he himself is 
neither cheerful nor easy in bodily health, and yet has the 
mortification to find his spiritual part the most infirm 
thing about him. lie is applying himself heartily to the 
study of zoology, and has procured for that purpose the 
works of M. do Buflon. In reply to Wharton’s urgent 
entreaties for a visit he agrees that lie “could indeed wish 
to refresh my impyim a little at Durham by a sight of 
you, but when is there a probability of my being so hap¬ 
py ?” However, it scorns that he would have contrived 
this expedition, had it not been for the aforesaid cousin, 
Mrs. Forster, “ a person as strange, and as much to seek, 
as though she had been born in the mud of the Ganges.” 
At the same time ho warns Wharton against returning to 
Cambridge, saying that Mrs. Wharton will find life very 
dreary in a place where women are so few, and those 
“ squeezy and formal, little skilled in amusing themselves 
or other people. All I can say is, she must try to make 
up for it amongst the men, who are not over-agreeable 
neither.” 

In spite of this warning the Whartons appear to have 
come back to Cambridge. At all events, we find Dr. 
Wharton wavering between that town and Bath as the 
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best place for hitn to practise in as a physician, and there¬ 
upon there follows a gap of two years in Gray’s corre¬ 
spondence with him. The affectionate familiarity of the 
poet with both Dr. and Mrs. Wharton when they re-emerge 
in his correspondence, the pet names he has for the chil¬ 
dren, and the avuncular air of intimacy implied, make it 
almost certain that in 1751 and 1752 he had the pleasure 
of seeing these dear friends settled at his side, and enjoyed 
in their family circle the warmth and brightness of a 
home. At all events, after the publication of the JElegy, 
Gray is once more lost to us for two years, most unac¬ 
countably, since, if the Whartons were close beside him, 
and Mason across the street at Pembroke, Walpole all this 
time was exercising his vivacious and importunate pen at 
Strawberry Hill, and trying to associate Gray in all his 
schemes and fancies. 

One of Walpole’s sudden whims was a friendship for 
that eccentric and dissipated person, Eichard Bentley, only 
son of the famous Master of Trinity, whose acquaintance 
Walpole made in 1750. This man was an amateur artist 
of more than usual talent, an elegant scholar in his way, 
and with certain frivolous gifts of manner that were alter¬ 
nately pleasing and displeasing to Walpole. The artistic 
merit of Bentley was exaggerated in his own time and 
has boon underrated since, nor does there now exist any 
important relic of it except his designs for Gray’s poems. 
In the summer of 1752 Horace Walpole seems to have 
suggested to Dodsley the propriety of publishing an edi¬ 
tion de luxe of Gray, with Bentley’s illustrations; but as 
early as June, 1751, these illustrations were being made. 
As Gray gave the poems for nothing, and as Walpole paid 
Bentley to draw and Muller to engrave the illustrations, 
it is not surprising that Dodsley was eager to close with 
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the offer. Bentley threw himself warmly into the project; 
it is quite certain that he consulted Gray step by step, for 
the designs show an extraordinary attention to the details 
and oven to the hints of the text Most probably the 
three gentlemen amused themselves during the long va¬ 
cation of 1752 by concocting the whole thing together. 
Gray, who, it must be remembered, was a connoisseur in 
painting, was so much impressed by Bentley’s talents and 
versatility, that he addressed to him a copy of beautiful 
verses, which unfortunately existed only in a single manu¬ 
script, and had been torn before Mason found them. In 
ihese he says: 

“ The tardy rhymes that used to linger on. 

To censure cold, and negligent of fame, 

In swifter measures animated run, 

And catch a lustre from his genuine flame. 

“Ah I could they catch lus strength, his easy grace, 

His quick creation, his unerring line, 

The energy of Pope they might efface, 

And Dryden’s harmony submit to mine. 

“But not to one in this benighted age 
Is that diviner inspiration given, 

That bums in Shakspeare’s or in Milton’** page, 

The pomp and prodigality of heaven. 

“ As when, conspiring in the diamond’s blaze, 

The meaner gems that singly charm the sight 
Together dart their intermingled rays, 

And dazzle with a luxury of light.” 

This is the Landorian manner of praising, and almost 
he only instance of a high note of enthusiasm in the en- 
ire writings of Gray* Bentley was not ludicrously un¬ 
worthy of such eulogy; his designs are extremely remark* 
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able in their way. In an age entirely given up to com¬ 
posed and conventional forms he seems to have drawn 
from nature and to have studied the figure from life. 

Early in March, 1753, the Poemata-Grayo-Bentleiana, as 
Walpole called them, appeared, a small, thin folio, on very 
thick paper, printed only on one side, and entitled Designs 
by Mr. B. Bentley for Six Poems by Mr. T. Gray . This is 
the editio princeps of Gray’s collected poems, and consists 
of the Ode to Spring (here simply called Ode), and of the 
Ode on the Death of a Favourite Cat, of both of which it 
was the second edition ; a third edition of the Fton Ode ; a 
first appearance of A Long Story and Hymn to Adversity ; 
and a twelfth edition of the Elegy written in a Country 
Church-yard . Bentley’s illustrations consist of a frontis¬ 
piece, and a full-page design for each poem, with head- 
pieces, tail-pieces, and initial letters. The frontispiece is a 
border of extremely ingenious rococo ornament surround¬ 
ing a forest glade, in which Gray, a graceful little figure, 
sits in a pensive attitude. This has a high value for us, 
since, to any one accustomed to the practice of art, it is 
obvious that this is a sketch from life, not a composed 
study, and we have here in all probability a portrait of the 
poet in bis easiest attitude. The figure is that of a young 
man, of small stature, but elegantly made, with a melan¬ 
choly and downcast countenance. 

The portraiture becomes still more certain when we turn 
to the indiscreet, but extremely interesting, design for A 
Long Story, where we not only have a likeness of Gray in 
1753, which singularly resembles the more elaborate por¬ 
trait of him painted by Kekhardt in 1747, but we have 
also Lady Bchaub, Mr. Burt, and, what is most interesting 
of all, the pretty, delicate features of Miss Speed. The 
Rev. Mr. Burt is represented as blowing the trumpet of 
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Fame, whilst the Amazon ladies fly through the air, seek¬ 
ing for their victim the poet, who is being concealed by the 
Muses otherwhere than in a gorge of Parnassus. The do- 
signs arc engraved on copper by two well-known men of 
that day. The best are by John Sebastian Midler, some of 
whose initial letters are simply exquisite in execution; the 
rest are the work of a man of greater reputation in that 
day, Charles Orignion, whose work in this instance lacks 
the refinement of Mfiller’s, which is indeed of a very high 
order. Orignion was the last survivor amongst persons as¬ 
sociated with the early and middle life of Gray; he lived 
to be nearly a hundred years old, and died as lute as 1810. 
It might be supposed that the merits of the designs to the 
Six Poems lay in the interpretation given by engravers of 
so much talent to poor drawings, but we happen to pos¬ 
sess Gray’s implicit statement that this was not the ease. 
If, therefore, we are to consider Bentley responsible, for 
instance, for such realistic forms as the nude figures in the 
head-piece to the Hymn to Adversity, or for such feeling 
for foliage as is shown in the head and tail pieces to the 
first ode, we must claim for him a higher place in English 
art than has hitherto been conceded to him. At all events 
the Six Poems of 175H is one of the few really beautiful 
books produced from an English press during the middle 
of the eighteenth century, and in spite of its rococo style 
it is still a desirable possession. 

It is pleasant to think of Gray reclining in the blue par¬ 
lour over the supper-room at Strawberry Hill, turning over 
prints with Horace Walpole, and glancing down the gar¬ 
den to the Thames that flashed in silver behind the syrin- 
gas and honeysuckles; or seated, with a little touch of sen¬ 
tentious gravity, in the library, chiding Chute and their 
host for their frivolous taste in heraldry, or incited by 
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gki for life, expired on the 11th of March, 175:*, at the age 
of sixty-seven. Her son saw her buried, in the family 
tomb, on the south side of the church - yard, near tin* 
church, where may still be read the exquisitely simple and 
affecting epitaph which he inscribed on her tombstone: 

11 In the same pious confidence, beside her friend and sister, here 
sleep the remains of Dorothy Gray, widow, the careful, tender mother 
of many children, one of whom alone had the misfortune to survive 
her.” 

When, a few months later, Mason had been standing by 
the death-bed of his father, and spoke to his friend of the 
awe that he experienced, Gray’s thoughts went back to his 
mother, and he wrote: “ I have seen the scene you de¬ 
scribe, and know how dreadful it is: I know too I am the 
better for it. We are all idle and thoughtless things, and 
have no sense, no use in the world any longer than that 
sad impression lasts; the deeper it is engraved the better.” 
Those are the words which came into Byron’s memory 
when he received the news of his mother’s death. 

The Whartons had by this time returned to Durham, 
and thither at last, in the autumn of 1753, Gray resolved 
to visit them. He had been unable to remain at Stoke 
now that it was haunted by the faces of the dead that ho 
had loved, and he went into these lodgings over the ho¬ 
sier’s shop in the eastern part of Jennyn Street, which were 
his favourite haunt in London. Ho left town for Cam¬ 
bridge in May, and in Juno wrote to Wharton to say that 
he was at last going to set out with Stonehewer in a post- 
chaise for the North. In the middle of July they started, 
proceeding leisurely by Bel voir, Burleigh, and York, taking 
a week to reach Studley. The journey was very agree¬ 
able, and every place on the route which offered anything 
curious in architecture, the subject at this moment most in 



Rogers bedridden and with Mrs. Oliffe for its othe: 
mate. The hospitable Whartons seem again to have t 
pity on him, and he went from Jerniyn Street up to 
ham to spend with them Christmas of tins same year, 1 
Walpole remarked that (tray was “in flower” dv 
these years, ]750-’55. It was the blossoming of a a 
which throws out only one bud each season, and that 
sometimes nipped by an untimely frost. The rose 
Cray’s thorn for 1754 was an example of these blig 
flowers that never fully expanded. The Ode on Vi< 
tude, which was found, after the poet’s death, in a po< 
book of that year, should have been one of his finest 
ductions, but it is unrevised, and hopelessly trunci 
Poor Mason rushed in where a truer poet might 
feared to tread, and clipped the straggling lines, 
finished it; six complete atanms, however, are the 
nine work of Gray. The verse-form has a catch in 
third lino, which is, perhaps, the moat delicate met 
effect Gray ever attained; whilst some of the nature-p 
ing in the poem is really exquisite: 

“ New-born flocks, in rustic dance, 

Frisking ply their feeble feet ; 

Forgetful of their wintry trance, 

The birds hk presence greet; 

But chief the skylark warbles high 
His trembling, thrilling ecstasy, 

And, lessening from the daisied sight, 

Melts into air anti liquid light” 

Here is a stanza which might almost bo Wordsworth’s 

u Secs the wretch, that long has tout 
On the thorny bod of pain, 

At length repair hl« vigour tot, 

And breathe and walk again: 
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The meanest floweret of the vnl<‘, 

The simplest note that swells the gale, 

The common nun, the air, the widen, 

To him are opening paradise.*’ 

That graceful tniler with metre, the sprightly 0rennet, 
hud written an Mpitre a ma SUr nr to which (3 my frankly 
avowed that he owed the idea of his poem on Vicissitude. 
But it was only a few commonplaces which the English 
poet borrowed from the French one, who might, indeed, 
remind him that— 

u Mi He spectacles, quhiutrefois 
On v ova it, aver nonchalance, 

Transportent aujourd’hui, prfWntiuit des appan 
lneonims i\ rinditTerenee”*— 

but was quite incapable of (tray's music and contempla¬ 
tive felicities. This Ode on Vicimtude seems, in some, 
not very obvious way, to be. connected with the death of 
Pope. It is possible that these were the 41 few autumn 
verses 11 which (#ray began to write on that occasion. His 
manner of composition, his slow, half-hearted, desultory 
touch, his whimsical fits of passing inspiration, arc unique 
in their kind ; there never was a professional poet whose' 
mode was so thoroughly that of the amateur. 

A short prose treatise, first printed in 1814, and named 
by the absurd Mathias Architect ura Got Idea, although the 
subject of it is purely Norman architecture, seems to be- 
long to tins year, 1754. (3ray was the first man in Eng¬ 

land to understand arehi tee turn scientifically, and his taste 
was simply too pure to lie comprehended in an age that 
took William Kent for its architectural prophet. Even 
amongst those persons of refined feeling who desired to 
cultivate a taste for old English buildings there was a mid 
absence of exact knowledge, Akenmde thought that the 



ruins of Persepolis formed a beautiful example of t 
Gothic styles ami we know that Horace Walpole daj&zk 
his contemporaries with the gimmick pinnacles of Strtv 
berry IlilL We may see from Bent ley V frontispiece 
the JS&yy, where a stueeo moulding is half torn away, iu 
reveals a pointed arch of hriek-work, that even among 
the elect the true prineiples of Gothic architecture we 
scarcely understoocL What Georgian amateurs really a 
mired wan a grotto with cockle-shells and looking-glm 
such as the Greatheads made, at Guy’* Glifl, or such f< 
lies in foliage as Shenstone perpetrated at I^asowen. Gri 
strove hard to clear his memory of all such trifling, at 
to arm Ida reason against arguments such as thorns of P 
cocke, who held that the Gothic arch was a degradatb 
of the Moorish cupola* or of Batty Jjingley, win* invent* 
five orders in a new style of Ids own. Gray’s treatise t 
Norman architecture is so sou ml and learned that it 
much to be regretted that he has not left m more of h 
architectural essays. He formed his opinions from p« 
aorml observation and measurement Amongst the Pen 
broke MSB. there are copious notes of a tour in the Pen 
during which he jotted down the characteristics of all tl 
principal minsters, as far as (Jrowlami and Boston. It 
not too much to say that Gray was the first modern ati 
dent of the history of architecture. Norton Nichols hi 
recorded that when certain would-be people of taste wci 
wrangling about the style in which some ancient Indidin 
was constructed, Gray cut the discussion short by aayinj 
in the spirit of Mr. Buskin, ” (’all It what you please, In 
allow that it is beautiful.” He did not approve of Wn 
pole’s Gothic constructions at Btraw berry Hill, and frankl 
told him, when he was shown the gilding and the glim 
that ho had “ degenerated into finely.” 
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readers captive by their appeal to a common humattii 
He was now about to launch upon a manner of writing 
which he could no longer be accompanied by the plaud 
of the vulgar, ami where his style could im longer app< 
with security to the sympathy of the critics. He was no 
in other words, about to put out his most original qualit 
in poetry. 

That he could not hope for popularity In* was aware 
the outset: 44 Be assured, 17 he consoled his friends, u tl 
my taste for praise is not like that of children fur fru 
if there were nothing but medlars and blackberries in t 
world, I could be very well content to go without any 
all.” He could wait patiently for the suffrage of his pee 
The very construction of the poem was a puzzle to 1 
friends, although it is one of the most intelligibly n 
rationally built of all the odes in the language. It is, 
point of fact, a poem of three stanzas, in an elnbomh 
consistent verse-form, with forty-turn lines In each stun 
The length of these periods m relieved by the regular < 
vision of each stanza into strophe, antislrophe, and epot 
the same plan having been used by no previous Kngli 
poet but Congreve, who had written in 1705 a framed « 
graceful Discourse on the Pimiarigm Ode, which Cray v 
possibly acquainted with. Congreve's practice, howev 
had boon as unsatisfactory im his theory wan excelle 
and Gray was properly the first poet to comprehend a 
follow the mode of Pindar. 

Mr. Matthew Arnold has pointed out that the evoluti 
of The Progress of Poesy is no less noble and sound th 
its style. It is worthy of remark that the power of evo 
tion has not been common amongst lyrical poets even o; 
high rank. Even in Milton it m strangely absent, and 
feel that all his odes, beautiful m they are, do not bud a 
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branch and fall in fruit, closing with the exhaustion of 
their functions, but merely cease, because all poems must 
stop somewhere. The Nativity Ode does not close because 
the poet has nothing more to say, but merely because “ ’tis 
time our tedious song should here have ending.” In Col¬ 
lins, surely, we find the same failing; the poem is a burst 
of emotion, but not an organism. The much-lauded Ode 
to Liberty , with its opening peal of trumpet-music, ends 
with a foolish abruptness, as if the poet had got tired of 
his instrument and had thrown it away. Shelley, again, in 
his longer odes, seems to lose himself in beautiful, mean¬ 
dering oratory, and to stop, as he began, in response to a 
mere change of purpose. Keats, on the other hand, is al¬ 
ways consistent in his evolution, and so is Wordsworth at 
his more elevated moments; the same may even be re¬ 
marked of a poet infinitely below these in intellectual 
value, Edgar Poe. Gray, however, is the main example 
in our literature of a poet possessing this Greek quality 
of structure in his lyrical work, and it is to be noted that 
throughout his career it never left him, even on occasions 
when he was deserted by every other form of inspiration. 
His poems, whatever they are, are never chains of consecu¬ 
tive stanzas; each line, each group of lines, has its proper 
place in a structure that could not be shorter or longer 
without a radical re-arrangement of ideas. 

The strophe of the opening stanza of The Progress of 
Poesy invokes that lyre of JEolian strings, the breathings 
of those JEolian flutes, which Pindar had made the symbol 
of the art of poetry, and the sources, progress, and various 
motion of that art, “ enriching every subject with a pomp 
of diction and luxuriant harmony of numbers,” are de¬ 
scribed under the image of a thousand descending streams. 
The antistrophe returns to the consideration of the power 
I 6* 32 
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of poetry, not now in motion, but an alluring and not 
in# force around which the Passions fit nut# ami arc s 
dued, a thought being hen* borrowed apparently ft 
Collins; the epode continues itntl combines these i 
strain h of thought, ami shows that poetry, whether 
motion or at rent, in working the good will of hove, v 
deigns herself to move in a rhythmic harmony ami he 
slave of verse. In the second nUmm the strophe recalls 
miserable state of man, relieved by the amenities of 
heavenly Muse, who arms Hyperion against the sickly c« 
pany of Night; the antistrophe shows uh Ih»w the need 
song arose in savage man, and illuminated 44 their feutl 
cinctured chiefs and dusky loves 1 ' whilst the epode hrei 
into an ecstatic celebration of the advent of poetic art 
Greece: 

14 Woods, that wave oVr Delphi's ntw|», 

Isles, that crown th* jEgea.it deep, 

Fields, that cool Missus kvwt. 

Or where Mie&mler's amtier wiw?t 
In lingering labyrinths creep, 

How do your tuneful echoes languinh, 

Mute but to the voice of anguish! 

Where each old poetic mountain 
Inspiration breathed around; 

Every shade and hallowed fountain 
Murmured deep a solemn sound.* 

But the Muses, “ in Greece's evil hour, 11 went to Hot 
and “ when Latium had her lofty spirit lost,” it mm 
Albion that they turned their steps. The third sfroj 
describes how the awful mother unveiled her face to Hhi 
spoare; the antistrophe celebrates the advent of Milt 
and Dry dan, whilst the final epode winds the whole pew 
to a close with a regret that the lyre mm held by the li 
named poet has degenerated into hands like Gray*!*: 
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“ Hark! his hands the lyre explore! 

Bright-eyed Fancy, hovering o’er, 

Scatters from her pictured urn 

Thoughts that breathe, and words that bum. 

But ah! ’tis heard no more— 

Oh! lyre divine, what daring spirit 
Wakes thee now ? Though he inherit 
Not the pride, nor ample pinion, 

That the Theban eagle bear. 

Sailing with supreme dominion 
Thro’ the azure deep of air: 

Yet oft before his infant eyes would run 
Such forms as glitter in the Muse’s ray, 

With orient hues, unborrowed of the sun: 

Yet shall he mount, and keep his distant way 
Beyond the limits of a vulgar fate, 

Beneath the Good how far!—but far above the Great.” 

In these passages, especially where he employs the double 
rhyme, we seem to catch in Gray the true modern accent, 
the precursor of the tones of Shelley and Byron, both of 
whom, but especially the former, were greatly influenced 
by this free and ringing music. The reader has only to 
compare the epode last quoted with the choruses in Hellas 
to see what Shelley owed to the science and invention of 
Gray. This manner of rhyming, this rapid and recurrent 
beat of song, was the germ out of which have sprung all 
later metrical inventions, and without which Mr. Swin¬ 
burne himself might now be polishing the heroic coup¬ 
let to its last perfection of brightness and sharpness. 

Another Pindaric ode on The Liberty of Genius was 
planned about the same time, but of this there exists only 
the following fragment of an argument: “ All that men of 
power can do for men of genius is to leave them at their 
liberty, compared to birds that, when confined to a cage, 
do but regret the loss of their freedom in melancholy 



strains, and lone tJio luscious wildness anti happy luxuriant 
of their notes, which used to make the W(mh1h resound 
The subject is one well fitted to its nut hors power, an 
wo regret its loss as we regret that of ( oIIuih s Ode mi tl 
Mum of the Grecian Theatre . Unlike that hlite rest* < 
the bibliophiles, however, Gray's ode probably was nevi 
written at all. 

In the meantime not mueh was happening to (hay bin 
self. His friend Mason had taken lady orders, and i 
November, 1754, had heroine reetor of Ashton and rhaj 
lain to the Earl of Holdernesse. 11 We all are mighty glad, 
says Gray, “that In* is in orders, and no heifer than an 
of us A Early in 1755 both Mason and Walpole net ttpo 
Gray to publish a new volume of poems, whereupon h 
held up the single ode On the Pmjrem tf /Wxy, and itsl 
od if they wished him to publish a “little sixpenny Hum 
like that, all by itself. Hr threatened if Wharton he tin 
some, since the publishing faction bad ginned him <»ver t 
their side, to write an ode against physicians, with mm\ 
very stringent lines about magnesia anti idirant mohj 
P embroke meanwhile had just received tin mitlergradiint 
of quality, Lord Strathmore, Thant* of Glands, 14 a till 
genteel figure, 1 * that pleased Gray, and presently was m 
mittcul within the narrow circle of bin friends 

According to Mason, the exordium of The Hard wis 
completed in Mareh, 1755, having occupied Gray f«r aboti 
three months. In the ease of tins very elaborate poer 
Gray scorns to have, laid aside his custom ary reticence, an< 
to have freely consulted bis friends. Mason had seen th 
beginning of it before he went to Germany in May of tin 
year, when ho found in Hamburg a literary Indy who lm 
read the “Nitt Tmt» 11 of Ymmg, and thought the 
in a Country Churchward “ bier* jolie et raidancliciliqiie.’ 
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Mason at Hanover meets Lord Nuneham, and is sure that 
Gray would delight in him, because he is so peevish and 
sensible and so good a hater, which gives us a passing 
glance at Gray himself. The Bard was exactly two years 
and five months in reaching completion, and the slowness 
of its growth was the subject of mirth with Gray him¬ 
self, who called it “ Odikle,” and made fun of its stunted 
proportions. 

On the 15th of July, 1755, Gray went down to the 
Vine, in Hampshire, to visit his old friend Chute, who 
was now beginning to recover a little from the shock of 
the death of his beloved heir and nephew. In the con¬ 
genial company of the Italianate country gentleman Gray 
stayed a few days, and then went on to Southampton, 
Winchester, Portsmouth, and Netley Abbey, returning to 
Stoke on the 31st of July. Unfortunately, he either took 
a chill on this little tour or overtaxed his powers, and 
from this time to the end of his life, a period of sixteen 
years, he was seldom in a condition of even tolerable 
health. In August he was obliged to put himself under 
medical treatment; one alarming attack of gout after the 
other continued to undermine his constitution, and his 
system was further depressed by an exhausting regimen 
of magnesia and salts of wormwood. He had to lie up 
at Stoke for many weeks, with aching feet and temples, 
and was bled until he was too giddy and feeble to walk 
with comfort. All this autumn and winter of 1755 his 
symptoms were very serious. He could not sleep; he was 
troubled by a nervous deafness, and a pain in the region 
of the heart which seldom left him. Meanwhile, he did 
not leave The Bard untouched, but progressed slowly with 
it, as though he were a sculptor, deliberately pointing and 
chiselling a statue. He adopted the plan of copying stro- 
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phes and fragments of it in his letters, and many such 
scraps exist in MS. Late in the autumn, however, he 
thought that he was falling into a decline, and in a fit 
of melancholy he laid The Bard aside. 

Gray was altogether in a very nervous, distracted con¬ 
dition at this time, and first began to show symptoms of 
that fear of lire which afterwards became almost a mania 
with him, by desiring Wharton to insure the two houses, 
at Wanstead and in Uornlull, which formed a principal 
part of his income. From the amount of the policies of 
these houses, we can infer that the first was a property of 
considerable value. The death of his mother, following 
on that of Miss Antrobus, had, it may here be remarked, 
removed all pressure of poverty from Gray for the re¬ 
mainder of his life. He was never rich, but from this 
time forward he was very comfortably provided for. 
Horace Walpole appears to have been alarmed at his 
friend’s condition of health, and planned a ehange of 
scene for him, which it seems unfortunate that he could 
not persuade himself to undertake, George Ilervey, Earl 
of Bristol, was named English Minister at Lisbon, and he 
offered to take Gray with him as Ids secretary, hut the 
proud little poet refused. Perhaps the climate of Portu¬ 
gal might have proved too relaxing for him, anti he might 
have laid his bones beside that grave where the grass wan 
hardly green yet over the body of Fielding. 

Gray’s terror of fire has already been alluded to, and it 
had now become so marked ns to be a subject of conver¬ 
sation in the college. IIo professed rather openly to be¬ 
lieve that some drunken fellow or other would burn the 
college down about their heads. On the 0th of January, 
1756, ho asked Dr. Wharton to buy him a rope-ladder of 
a man in Wapping who advertised inch articles. It was 
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to bo nither more than thirty-six foot long, with .strong 
hooks at the top. This machine Wharton promptly for¬ 
warded, and (3 ray proceeded to have an iron bar fixed 
within his bedroom-window. This bar, crossing a window 
which looks towards Pembroke, still exists and marks 
Gray’s chambers at Peterhonse. Such preparations, how¬ 
ever, could not be made without attracting great attention 
in the latter college, where (3ray was by no means a fa¬ 
vourite amongst the high-coloured young gentlemen who 
went hull-baiting to Ileddington, or came home drunk 
and roaring from a cock-shying at Market Hill. Accord¬ 
ingly, the noisy fellow - commoners determined to have a 
lark at the timid little poet’s expense, ami one night in 
February, 175(1, when Gray was asleep in bed, they sud¬ 
denly alarmed him with a cry of fire on his staircase, hav¬ 
ing previously placed a tad) of water under Ins window. 
The rune succeeded only too well: <3 ray, without staying 
to put on his clothes, hooked his rope-ladder to the iron 
bar, ami descended nimbly into the tub of water, from 
which be was rescued, with shouts of laughter, by the un¬ 
mannerly youths. But the jest might easily have proved 
fatal; as it was, he shivered in the February air so exces¬ 
sively that lie had to be wrapped in the coat of a passing 
watchman, ami to be carried into the college by the friend¬ 
ly Stonehewer, who now appeared on the scene. To our 
modern ideas this outrage on a harmless middle-age man 
of honourable position, who had done nothing whatever 
to provoke insult or injury, is almost inconceivable, P>ut 
there was a deep capacity for brutal folly underneath the 
varnish of the eighteenth century, ami no one seems to 
have sympathised with Gray, or to have thought the eon* 
duct of the youths ungentlemanly. As, when Dryden was 
beaten by Rochester’s hired ami masked bravos, it was 



felt that Drydon wan thereby disgraced, so Gray's friends 
wore consistently silent on this story, as though it were a 
shame to him, and we, owe our knowledge of tin 1 particu¬ 
lars to strangers, more especially to a wild creature called 
Archibald Campbell, who actually ventured to tell the tale 
during Gray’s lifetime. 

Gray was very angry, and called upon the authorities 
of his college to punish the offenders. Mason says; “ Af¬ 
ter having home the insults of two or three young men 
of fortune longer than might reasonably have been ex¬ 
pected from a man of less warmth of temper, Mr. Cray 
complained to the governing part of the Society; and not 
thinking that his remonstrance was sufficiently attended 
to, quitted the college.” lie went over to his old friends 
at Pembroke, 1 who welcomed him with one accord as if 
ho had been u Mary of Valens in person.” Under the 
foundation of this sainted lady lie remained for the rest 
of his life, comfortably lodged, surrounded by congenial 
friends, and u as quiet as in the Grande Cliart reuse.” He 
does not seem to have ever been appointed to a fellowship 
at Pembroke, The chambers he is supposed to have oc¬ 
cupied are still shown—a large, low room, at the western 
end of the lliteham Building, bright and pleasant, with 
windows looking oast and west. lie adopted habits at 
Pembroke which he had never indulged in at Ueterhouse. 
He was the first, and for a long while the only, person in 
the University who made, his rooms look pretty. He took 
care that his windows should he always full of mignonette 
or some other sweetly-scented plant, and he was famous 
for a pair of huge Japanese vases, in blue and white china. 
Ilia servant, Stephen Hempstead, had to keep the room 

1 In the Admission Book at Pembroke there is this entry; u Thomas 
Gray, LL.B., admissiw est ex Collegm Divi IVtro. March (**>) tt, 1756.” 
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m bright ami spick as an old lady’s bandbox, and not an 
atom of dust was allowed to rest on the little harpsichord 
where the poet used to sit in the twilight and play toc¬ 
catas of Scarlatti or Pergolesi. Here for fifteen quiet 
years, the autumn of his life, Gray lived amongst his books, 
his china, and his pictures, and here at last we shall see 
him die, with the good Master of Pembroke, le Petit Bon 
llonme, holding his hand in the last services of friend¬ 
ship. Well might Gray write to Wharton (March 25, 
1750): u Removing myself from Peterhouse to Pembroke 
may he looked upon as a sort of mra in a life so barren 
of events as mine.” 

(furiously enough, the shock and agitation of the scene 
that has been just described appear to have had no ill 
effect upon Gray’s health. His letters at this time became, 
on the contrary, much more buoyant in tone. In April, 
1750, an extraordinary concert of spiritual music, in which 
the tUuhat Mater of Pergolesi was fur the first time given 
in England, drew him up to London for three days, dur¬ 
ing which time, he lodged with Wharton. All the ensu¬ 
ing summer Mason, now and henceforth known as u Scrod- 
dles ” In < *ray T s correspondence, was perpetrating reams 
of poetry, or prose astonished out of its better nature at 
the sudden invasion of its provinces by rhyme, A terri¬ 
ble tragedy of ('araetaciiXy suggested by the yet unfinished 
Hardy with much blank-verse invocation of “ Arviragus, 
my hold, my breathless hoy,” belongs to this year 1750, 
and can now be read only by a very patient student, bent 
on finding how nimble Mason could be in borrowing the 
mere shell and outward echo of Gray’s poetical perform¬ 
ances. The famous 

** While through the west, where sinks the crimson day, 

Meek twilight slowly sails, and waves her banners gray,” 
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which Gray pronounced u Miperlati\e, and which 11 
modern render must, admit to be pretty, belong also : 
this year, and are to be found in an ode of Mason’s, '/ 
a Friend, in which occurs the first contemporary eolebr 
tion of a greater name in literature than his: 

“ Through this still valley let me stray, 

Rapt in stunt* strum of pensive Guay, 

Whose lofty genius bears along 
The conscious dignify of song; 

And,scorning from the sacred store 
To waste it note on pride or power, 

Roves through the glimmering twilight gloom, 

And warhltu round mrh twin' t*»nh ; 

He, too, perehunee (for well I know 
His heart ran melt with friendly woe)— 

He, too, perchance, when these poor limbs are laid, 

Will heave one tuneful sigh, and soothe my hovering shade.” 

Gray must have smiled at thin foolish tribute, hut ] 
valued the atfeetiou that prompted it, and he deigned 
a fatherly way to beg Wharton to let him hear if the 
odea were favourably spoken of in I#ombm, 

The scene of Mason's CttrucUtats was laid in Mona, ai 
Gray was at this time engaged in the spiritual nsrensh 
of Snowdon, with u (>dik!e n at his side: M I hope we sit 
bo very good neighbours. Any 1 truidicul anecdotes th 
1 can meet with l will be sure to semi you. 1 am 
opinion that the ghosts "— for, alas! there an* ghosts 
OaractacuB — u will spoil the picture, unless they ?i 
thrown at a huge distance, and extremely kept dowi 
In Juno, 17fdl, having “ no more pores and muscular i 
flations, and troubled only with depression of mind," CJr 
at Stoke rather vaguely proposed to Mason tit Tunbrid 
that they should spend the summer together on the ik 
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tincnt. “ Shall wc go in time, and have a house together 
in Switzerland ? It is a fine poetical country to look at, 
and nobody there will understand a word wc say or write.” 
Mason was probably too much a child of his age to relish 
going to Switzerland; moreover, there was a chaplaincy to 
Lord John Cavendish towards which Mason was extending 
a greedy finger and thumb, and he preferred to remain in 
the happy hunting-grounds of endowment. Gray laughed 
with indulgent contempt at his young friend’s grasping 
wishes, though when this intense desire for place passed 
all decent limits he could reprove it sharply enough. To 
the sober and self-respecting Gray, who had never asked 
for anything in his life, to intrigue for Church preferment 
was the conduct of a child or a knave, and he accordingly 
persisted in treating Mason as a child. 

Very little progress was made with The Bard in 1750. 
In December of that year “ Odikle is not a bit grown, 
though it is fine mild open weather.” Suddenly, in May, 
1757, it was brought to a conclusion in consequence of 
some concerts given at Cambridge by John Parry, the 
famous blind harper, who lived until 1782, and whose son 
was one of the first A.R.A.’s. Gray’s account of the ex¬ 
traordinary effect that this man’s music made on him is 
expressed in that light vein with which ho loved to con¬ 
ceal deep emotion: “ There is no faith in man, no, not 
in a Welshman; and yet Mr. Parry has been here, and 
scratched out such ravishing blind harmony, such tunes of 
a thousand years old, with names enough to choke you, as 
have set all this learned body a-dancing, and inspired them 
with due reverence for my old Bard his countryman, 
wherever he shall appear. Mr. Parry, you must know, has 
put my ode in motion again, and has brought it at last to 
a conclusion. ’Tis to him, therefore, that you owe the 
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treat which I send you enclosed ; namely, the breast and 
merry-thought, and rump too, of the chicken which I have 
been chewing bo long that I would give it to the world 
for neck-beef or cow-heel. 1 ’ 

The ode bo rudely spoken of is no less than that Hard 
which for at least a century remained almost without a 
rival amongst poems cherished by strietly poetieal persons 
for the qualities of sublimity and pomp of vision. It is 
only in the very latest generation, and amongst a selmoi 
of extremely refined erities, that the aseendeney of this 
ode has been questioned, and eertain pieces by < 'ollins and 
even by Blake preferred to it There is a great and even 
a legitimate pleasure in praising that which plainly pos¬ 
sesses very high merit, and which has too long been over¬ 
looked or neglected; but we must beware of the paradox 
which denies beauty in a work of art, bemuse beauty has 
always been discovered there. O ray's Hard has enjoyed 
an instant and sustained popularity, whilst Collins's noble 
Ode to Liberty has had few admirers, and Blake's Book of 
Thel till lately lias had none; but there is no just reason 
why a wish to assert the value of the* patriotic fervour of 
the one poem and the rosy effusion of the other should 
prevent us from acknowledging that, great as are the qual¬ 
ities of these pieces, the human sympathy, historical imag¬ 
ination, and sustained dithyramhie dignity of The Hard 
arc also great, and probably greater. All that has been 
said of the evolution of the Proyrexs of Poesy is true of 
that of The Bard, whilst those attributes which our old 
critics used to term “ the machinery ” are even more brill¬ 
iant and appropriate in the longer poem than in the shorter. 
In form the poems are sufficiently analogous; each has 
three main divisions, with strophe, antistrophe, and epode, 
and in each the epodo is dedicated to briskly rhyming 
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measures and experiments in metre. The opening is ad¬ 
mirably startling and effective; the voice that meets us 
with its denunciations is that of the last survivor of the 
ancient race of Celtic bards, a venerable shape who is seat¬ 
ed on a rock above the defile through which the forces of 
Edward I. are about to march. This mysterious being, in 
Gray’s own words, “ with a voice more than human, re¬ 
proaches the King with all the misery and desolation which 
he had brought on his country; foretells the misfortunes 
of the Norman race; and with prophetic spirit declares 
that all his cruelty shall never extinguish the noble ardour 
of poetic genius in this island, and that men shall never 
be wanting to celebrate truo virtue and valour in immortal 
strains, to expose vice and infamous pleasure, and boldly 
censure tyranny and oppression.” The scheme of the 
poem, therefore, is strictly historical, and yet is not very 
far removed from that of Gray’s previous written and un¬ 
written Pindaric odes. In these three poems the dignity 
of genius and its function as a ruler and benefactor of 
mankind are made the chief subject of discourse, and a 
mission is claimed for artists in verse than which none 
was ever conceived more brilliant or more august. But, 
fortunately for his readers, Gray was diverted from his 
purely abstract consideration of history into a concrete 
observation of its most picturesque forms, and forgot to 
trace the “noble ardour of poetic genius” in painting 
vivid pictures of Edward II. enduring his torture in Berke¬ 
ley Castle, and of the massacre of the Bards at the battle 
of Camlan. Some of the scenes which pass across the 
magic mirror of the old man’s imagination are unrivalled 
for concision and force. That in which the court of Eliz¬ 
abeth, surrounded by her lords and hex poets, flashes upon 
the inner eye, is of an inimitable felicity: 
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u <Hrt with matt) a baron tx»ld, 

Sublime their starry front* they rear; 

Ami gorgeous tlumes, and hUtanmim oh 
In bearded majority, appear, 

Izi the mitts! » form divine! 

Her eye proclaims he? of the Briton line ; 

Her lion port, her ttttmeomnmndrng fare. 
Attempered sweet to urgin grace, 

Whnt strings symphoniouH tremble in the air* 
What strains of vocal mutt*! her §i 

Hear from the grave, great Taliesin* hear; 

They breathe i% soul tt» animate thy clay. 
Bright Rapture culls, ami, tfottriftg m aim sings, 
Waves in the eye of Heaven her many-coloured wit 

This cloning vision of it pretty Inti imumgrtto! 
tiro n may remind us that the crowning fault of 
his school, their assumption that n mythology 
formed out of the emotions of the human mi 
new Olympus he fitted out with hmndmew gods 
alini's making, is randy prominent in Th$ Bard < 
erftj in a Country Chunk** ytrnt^ his two create 
Home use of allegorical abstraction is necessary h 
structure of poetry, and is to be found iff the win 
moat realistic writers. It is in its excess that if 
ridiculous or tedious, tm in Mason find cither itti 
Gray, The muster himself was not by nnv metu 
all times to clothe his abstractions with flesh n 
but be is never ridiculous. He felt, indeed, tl 
of the tendency in himself and others, and be m 
remarks on the subject to Mason which were wl 
tary: 

“ I had rather acme of tln« petwitiagi^, * Rivigiiatini 

1 Revenge,* ‘ Slaughter,* 4 Ambition, 1 were utrlpptxl of their 
garb. A little simplicity here anti there in die mptm 
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better prepare the high and fantastic strain, and all the imaginable 
harpings that follow. . . . The true lyric style, with all its flights of 
fancy, ornaments, and heightening of expression, and harmony of 
sound, is in its nature superior to every other style; which is just 
the cause why it could not be borne in a work of great length, no 
more than the eye could bear to see all this scene that we constantly 
gaze upon—the verdure of the fields and woods, the azure of the sea 
and skies—turned into one dazzling expanse of gems. The epic, 
therefore, assumed a style of graver colours, and only stuck on a 
diamond (borrowed from her sister) here and there, where it best be¬ 
came her. When we pass from the diction that suits this kind of 
writing to that which belongs to the former, it appears natural, and 
delights us; but to pass on a sudden from the lyric glare to the epic 
solemnity (if I may be allowed to talk nonsense) has a very differ¬ 
ent effect. We seem to drop from verse into mere prose, from light 
into darkness. Do you not think if Mingotti stopped in the middle 
of her best air, and only repeated the remaining verses (though the 
best Metastasio ever wrote), that they would not appear very cold to 
you, and very heavy ?” 


Between Dry den and Wordsworth there was no man 
but Gray who could write in prose about his art with 
such coherence and science as this. These careless sen¬ 
tences outweigh tomes of Blair’s glittering rhetoric and 
Hurd’s stilted disquisitions on the Beautiful and the Ele¬ 
vated. 

Almost directly after Gray had finished The Bard he 
was called upon to write an epitaph for a lady, Mrs. Jane 
Clarke, who had died in childbirth at Epsom, where her 
husband was a physician, on the 27th of April, 1757. 
Dr. Clarke had been an early college friend of Gray’s, and 
he applied to Gray to write a copy of verses to be in¬ 
scribed on a tablet in Beckenham church, where his wife 
was buried. Gray wrote sixteen lines, not in his happiest 
vein, and these found their way into print after his death. 
In his tiny nosegay there is, perhaps, no flower so incon- 



siderable as this perfuneton Kpitaph. One letter, so 
oral years later than the date of this poem, proves th; 
Gray continued to write on intimate terms to Or. (dark 
who does not seem to have preserved the poet’s eorr 
spondenee, and is not. otherwise interesting to us. 1 
April Gray made another acquaintance, of a very difTe 
ent kind. Lord Nuneham, a ) oung umn of fashion an 
fortune, with a rage for poetry, eame rushing down upn 
him with a letter of introduction and a profusion of eon 
pliments. He brought a large bouquet of jonquils, wide 
he presented to the poet with a reverener ho profoun 
that Gray could not fail to smell the jessamine-powder i 
his periwig, and indeed he wan too fine “even for me, 
says the poet, a who love a little finery.” Lord Nunehai 
came expressly, in Newmarket week, to protest again* 
going to Newmarket, and sat devoutly at Gray’s feet, hitl 
enthusiast, for three whole (lays, talking about verses an 
the fine arte. Gray was quite pleased with him at hist 
and so “we vowed eternal friendship, embraced, air 
parted.” Lord John Gavendish, too, was in Gambridg 
at this time, and also pleased Gray, though in a very dil 
ferent and less effusive manner. 

In the summer of 1757 Horace Walpole set up a print 
ing-press at Strawberry Hill, and persuaded Gray to le 
his Pindaric Odes be the first issue of the establishment 
Accordingly Gray sent him a MS. ropy of the poems, am 
they were set up with wonderful funs and emnimstanc 
by Walpole’s compositor; Gray being more than usual 1; 
often at Strawberry Hill this summer. Dodsiey agree* 
to publish the book, and 2000 copies were struck of! 
On the 20th of June Gray received forty guineas, tlr 
only money he ever gained by literature. On the 8th o 
August there was published a large, thin quarto, entitle* 
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Nuneham, for all his joiujuik and his jcsMiumne-powde 
did not trouble himself to acknowledge Iuh prcscntatio 
copy; people said Gray** stylo wan “impenetrable an 
inexplicable ” and altogether the sweets were fewer tha 
the bitters in the cup of notoriety. 

Gray had placed himself, however, at mu* leap at tk 
head of the living English poets. Thomson and Blair wet 
now dead, Dyer wan about to pass away, and Collins, h<>p< 
loHBly insane, was making the cloisters of (.'iuehentcr r 
sound with his terrible shrieks. Young, now very ago* 
had almost abandoned verm*. Johnson bud retired frm 
all competition with the poets. Smart, whose frivolo* 
verses had been collected in 1754, had shown himself, i 
his few serious efforts, a direct disciple and imitator < 
Gray’s early style. Goldsmith, Churchill, ami < \>wp« 
were still unheard of; and the only men with who* 
Gray could for a moment be supposed to contend we* 
Shenstono and Akenside. Practically both of these me* 
also, had retired from poetry, the latter, indeed, bavin 
been silent for twelve yearn. The Oden could hardly fu 
to attraot attention in n year which produced no oth< 
even noticeable publication in vers**, except Dyer’s tin 
some descriptive poem of The Fleece, Gray seems to hat 
felt that his genius, Ids H verve,” as he called it, was try in 
to breathe in a vacuum; and from this time forward h 
made even less and less effort to concentrate his power 
In the winter of 1757, it is true, he began to plan m cpi 
or didactic poem on the Revival of learning, but we ho* 
no more of it. His few remaining poems were to I 
lyrics, pure and simple, »wallow«flighti of song. 

On the 12tli of December, 1757, (Jolley Gibber diet 
having held the office of poet-laureate for twenty-save 
years. Lord John Cavendish immediately §iigg«»ted t 
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his brother, the Duke of Devonshire, who was then Lord 
Chamberlain, that, as Gray was the greatest living poet, 
the post should be offered to him. This was immediately 
done, in very handsome terms, the duke even offering to 
waive entirely the perfunctory writing of odes, which had 
hitherto been deemed an annual duty of all poets-laureate. 
Gray directed Mason, through whom the offer had been 
made, to decline it very civilly: 


* Though I well know the bland, emollient, saponaceous qualities 
both of sack and silver, yet if any great man would say to me, ‘I 
make you rat-catcher to his Majesty, with a salary of 300?. a year 
and two butts of the best Malaga j and though it has been usual to 
catch a mouse or two, for form’s sake, in public once a year, yet to 
you, sir, we shall not stand upon these things,’ I cannot say I should 
jump at it; nay, if they would drop the very name of the office, and 
call me sinecure to the King’s Majesty, I should still feel a little awk¬ 
ward, and think everybody I saw smelt a rat about me; but I do not 
pretend to blame any one else that has not the same sensations; for 
my part, I would rather be serjeant-trumpeter or pin-maker to the 
palace. Nevertheless, I interest myself a little in the history of it, 
and rather wish somebody may accept it that will retrieve the credit 
of the thing, if it be retrievable, or ever had any credit. Rowe was, 
I think, the last man of character that had it. As to Settle, whom 
you mention, he belonged to my Lord Mayor, not to the King. Eus- 
den was a person of great hopes in his youth, though at last he turn¬ 
ed out a drunken parson. Dryden was as disgraceful to the office, 
from his character, as the poorest scribbler could have been from his 
verses. The office itself has always humbled the professor hitherto 
(even in an age when kings were somebody), if he were a poor writer, 
by making him more conspicuous, and if he were a good one by set¬ 
ting him at war with the little fry of his own profession, for there 
are poets little enough to envy even a poet-laureate.” 


The duke acted promptly, for within a week of Cibber’s 
death the laureateship had been offered to Gray, who re¬ 
fused, and to Whitehead, who accepted it. This amiable 
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versifier was, perhaps, more worthy of the complin* 
than Mason, who wished for it, and who raged with < 
appointment. 

In January, 1758, Gray mmm to have recovered si 
ciently to be so busy buying Booth Hm annuities, i 
amassing old china jars and three-legged stools with gr; 
green bottoms, that he could not supply Mason with t 
endless flood of comment on Mason's odes, tragedies, i 
epics which the vivacious poetaster demanded. Hurd 
the gentlemanly maimer to which Mr. I/eslie Stephen 
dedicated one stringent page, was calling upon Gray 
sympathise with him about the wickedness of 44 1 
wretch” Akonside, In all this Gray had but alight 
terest. His father's fortune, which had reached 10,01 
in his mother’s careful hands, had been much damaged 
the fire in Cornhill, and Gray now sank a large portion 
his property in an annuity, that he might enjoy a lar 
income. During the spring of 1758 he amused hi mi 
by writing in the blank leaves of Kitchen’s English Ai 
A Catalogue of the Antiquities^ Hornet e/r M in Hugh 
and Wales. This was considerable enough to form a li 
volume, and in 1774, after Gray’s death, Mason prints 
few copies of it privately, and sent them round to (in 
friends; and in 1787 issued a second edition for sale. 

In April of the same year, 1758, Dr. Wharton lost 
eldest and, at that time, his only son. Gray not only wr 
him a very touching letter of condolence, but some vei 
on the death of the child, which were in existence thi 
years ago, but which I have been unable to trace. 
May Gray started on that architectural tour in the F 
of which I have already spoken, and in June was st 
moned to Stoke by the illness of his aunt, Mrs. Ollffe, v 
had a sort of paralytic stroke whilst walking in the gatti 
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She recovered, however, and Gray returned to London, 
made a short stay at Hampton with Lord and Lady Cob- 
ham, and spent July at Strawberry Hill. In August the 
Garricks again visited him at Stoke, but he had hardly 
enough physical strength to endure their vivacity. “ They 
are now gone, and I am not sorry for it, for I grow so old 
that, I own, people in high spirits and gaiety overpower 
me, and entirely take away mine. I can yet be diverted 
by their sallies, but if they appear to take notice of my 
dullness, it sinks me to nothing. ... I continue better 
than has been usual with me in the summer, though I 
neither walk nor take anything: ’tis in mind only that I 
am weary and disagreeable.” His position at Stoke, with 
Mrs. Oliffe laid up, and poor bedridden Mrs. Rogers grow¬ 
ing daily weaker and weaker, was not an exhilarating one. 
Towards the end of September Mrs. Rogers recovered her 
speech, which had for several years been almost unintel¬ 
ligible, flickered up for two or three days, and then died. 
She left Mrs. Oliffe joint executrix of her small property 
with Gray, who describes himself in November, 1758, as 
“ agreeably employed in dividing nothing with an old 
harridan, who is the spawn of Cerberus and the dragon 
of Wantley.” In January, 1759, Mrs. Oliffe having taken 
herself off to her native county of Norfolk, Gray closed 
the house at Stoke-Pogis, and from this time forth only 
visited that village, which had been his home for nearly 
twenty years, when he was invited to stay at Stoke House. 
At the same time, to the distress of Dr. Brown, he ceased 
to reside at Pembroke, and spent the next three years in 
London. 



CHAPTER VIL 

BRITISH MVBKrM.—NORTON NICHOLS. 

When the Sloano Collection became nut it mill prope 
at the death of its founder in 17SU, and wiih incorpora 
under an act which styled it the British Museum, schul 
and antiquaries expected to enter at once upon their 
horitance. But a site and a building had to he seoui 
and, when these were discovered, it took a long while 
fit up the commodious galleries of Montagu House, 
the 15th of January, 1759, the Museum was thrown o| 
to the public, and amongst the throng of visitors was <li 
who had Bottled himself and his household gods clone 
in Southampton Row, and who for some weeks had b 
awaiting the official Sesame. He hud Imcn seeing soi 
thing of London society meanwhile—entertained by L 
Carlisle, invited to meet Rousseau, and attending eone< 
and plays. Ho gives mmm account of the porforma 
of Metastaaio’s Giro Ricotwmuto, with (Jocclu’s agrcei 
music. 

The British Museum lie found 41 indeed a treamu 
It was at first so crowded that 44 the corner room in 
basement, furnished with a wainscot table and twe 
chairs,” was totally inadequate to supply the demand, i 
in order to be comfortable it was necessary to book a p3 
a fortnight beforehand* This pressure, however, only Im 
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for a very short time; curiosity was excited by the novelty, 
but quickly languished, and this little room was found 
quite ample enough to contain the scholars who frequented 
it. To reach it the intrepid reader had to pass in dark¬ 
ness, like Jonah, through the belly of a whale, from which 
he emerged into the room of the Keeper of Printed Books, 
Dr. Peter Templeraan, a physician, who had received this 
responsible post for having translated Norden's Travels, 
and who resigned it, wearily, in 1761, for a more conge¬ 
nial appointment at the Society of Arts. By July, 1759, 
the rush on the reading-room had entirely subsided, and 
on the 23d of that month Gray mentions to Mason that 
there are only five readers that day. These were Gray 
himself, Dr. Stukeley the antiquary, and three hack-writers 
who were copying MSS. for hire. 

A little later on Gray became an amused witness of 
those factions which immediately broke out amongst the 
staff of the British Museum, and which practically lasted 
until a very few years ago. People who wore the diverted 
or regretful witnesses of dissensions between a late Prin¬ 
cipal Librarian and the scholars whom he governed may 
be consoled to learn that things were just as bad in 1759. 
Dr. Gowin Knight, tho first Principal Librarian, a pom¬ 
pous martinet with no pretence to scholarship, made life 
so impossible to the keepers and assistants that the Mu¬ 
seum was completely broken into a servile and a rebellious 
faction. Gray, moving noiselessly to and fro, noted all 
this and smiled: “ Tho whole society, trustees and all, arc 
up in arms, like the fellows of a college.” Dr. Knight 
made no concessions; the keepers presently refused to 
salute him when they passed his window, and Gray and 
his fellow-readers were at last obliged to make a ditour 
every day because Dr. Knight had walled up a passage 
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ill order to annoy the keepers. Meanwhile the trust* 
were spending 500/. 11 year more than their income, & 
Gray confidently predicts that before long nil the hot 
and tho crocodiles and Jonahs whale will he put up 

public auction. 

At Mr. Jormyn's, in Southampton Row, Bloomsbu 
Gray was very comfortably nettled. It was a cleat 
Bloomsbury than we know now, and a brighter, Gi 
from his bedroom window looked out on n m>uth«w< 
garden-wall covered with flowering jessamine throu 
June ami July. There had been roses, too, in thin L< 
don garden. Gray must always have flowers about hi 
and he trudged down to < 'event Garden in cry day for 1 
sweet-peas and pinks, scarlet martngon-lilieH, double stud 
and flowering marjoram. Ifis drawing-room looked oi 
Bedford Gardens, and a fine stretch of uplaml fleh 
crowned at last, against the sky, by the villages of Hif 
gate and Hampstead. Bt. Giles's was at his hack, wi 
many a dirty court and alley, but in front of him agait 
the morning light there was little hut sunshine arid grei 
cry and fresh air. He seems to notice nature here on t 
outskirts of London far more narrowly than at < ‘itmbridjj 
there are little parenthetical notes, asides to himself, nhci 
“ fair white flying clouds at nine in the morning n ol 
July day, or wheelbarrows heaped up with small bln 
cherries on an August afternoon. He bought twenty w 
nuts for a penny on the Bth of September, and enjoyed 
fine perdrigon-plum upon the 4th. 

Meanwhile he is working every day at the Museum, fm 
ing upon literary plums anti walnuts, searching the origtt 
Lodger-book of tho Bignat, copying Bir Thomas Wyat 
Defence and his poems, discovering ** several odd thin 
unknown to our historians,” and nursing his old favour! 
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project of a History of English Poetry, lie spent as a 
rule four hours a day in the reading-room, this being as 
much as his very delicate health could bear, for repeated 
attacks of the gout had made even this amount of motion 
and cramped repose sometimes very difficult. 

On the 23d of September, 1759, poor Lady Cobham, 
justly believing herself to be dying, summoned Gray down 
to Stoke House. She was suffering from dropsy, and being 
in a very depressed condition of mind, desired him not to 
leave her. He accordingly remained with her three weeks, 
and then accompanied her and Miss Speed to town, whith¬ 
er Lady Cobham was recommended to come for advice. 
She still did not wish to part from him, and he stayed 
until late in November in her house in Hanover Square. 
He has some picturesque notes of the beautiful old garden 
at Stoke that autumn, rich with carnations, marigolds, and 
asters, and with great clusters of white grapes on warm 
south walls. After watching beside Lady Cobham for 
some weeks, and finding no reason to anticipate a sudden 
change *r her condition, he returned to his own lodging 
in Southampton Row, and plunged again into MSS. of 
Lydgate and Hocclcvo. 

It was whilst Gray was quietly vegetating in Blooms¬ 
bury that an event occurred of which ho was quite uncon¬ 
scious, which yet has singularly endeared him to the mem¬ 
ory of Englishmen. On the evening of the 12th of Sep¬ 
tember, 1759 —whilst (3ray, sauntering hack from the 
British Museum to Ins lodgings, noted that the weather 
was cloudy, with a south-south-west wind—on the other 
side of the Atlantic the English forces lay along the river 
Montmorency, and looked anxiously across at Quebec and 
at the fateful heights of Abraham. When night-fall came, 
Mid before the gallant four thousand obeyed the word of 
7 * 
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u Odes by Mr. Gray. wavra (twetoujl. Printed at 
Strawberry Hill for B. and J. Dodsley, in Pall Mall,” 
with an engraving of Walpole’s little gimcrack dwelling 
on the title-page. The two odes have no other titles 
than Ode I., Ode II.; they form a pamphlet of twenty- 
one pages, and were sold at one shilling. Small as the 
volume was, however, it was by no means insignificant, 
and it achieved a very great success. Garrick and War- 
burton led the chorus of praise; the famous actor pub¬ 
lishing some verses in honour of the odes, the famous 
critic pronouncing them above the grasp of the public; 
and this, indeed, was true. In fact, Gray lamented, as 
most men of genius have had to lament, that the praise 
he received was not always judicious praise, and therefore 
of little worth. u The IWfroi,” he says, “ appear to be 
still fewer than even I expected.” He became, however, 
a kind of lion. Goldsmith wrote an examination of the 
Odes for the Monthly Review. The Cobhams, at Stoke, 
were very civil, and Mr. and Mrs. Garrick came down 
there to stay with him ; the stiff, prim demeanour of 
Dr. Hurd melted into smiles and compliments; the Criti¬ 
cal Review was in raptures, though it mistook the iEolian 
Lyre for the Harp of ^Eolus; and at York races sporting 
peers were heard to discuss the odes in a spirit of bewil¬ 
dered eulogy. Within two months 1300 copies had been 
sold. Best of all, Miss Speed seemed to understand, and 
whispered il (j>u)vdvra awt-Toiai” in the most amiable and 
sympathetic tones. But Gray could enjoy nothing; sev¬ 
eral little maladies hung over him, the general wreck of 
his frail constitution began to be imminent. Meanwhile 
small things worried him. The great Mr. Fox did not 
wonder Edward I. could not understand what the Bard 
was saying, and chuckled at his own wit; young Lord 
K *1 33 



CHAPTER VI. 

tine pindauh* odich. 

It in not known at wimt timo < iray ronolvod <m oomponing 
pocma whkh tdmuid mmmhlo in at an who ntruoturo tho tri¬ 
umphal odea or tphiikm of Pindar, hut it in certain that to- 
ward** tho ohmo of 1751 ho complotod ono nuoh olnhorato 
lyrio. On iho UiJth of Douomhor of that your ho gnvr tho 
flninhing touehoa to an ** odo in tho <«rook timnnor,** ami 
aont it from (?am bridge* to Or. Wharton, with tho romark, 
** If thin ho m todimiH to you m it t« grown to *m\ I ahull 
ho Horry that I wont it you. ... I dtmiro you would hy 
no motma auflor thia to bo oopkd, not* ovon hlmw it* iinluw 
to vory fow, and oapomlly not to tnoro wdudnr*, that ran 
Winn all tho nwmurvn m Pindar, and any tho arhulia by 
heart.” Montha tutor Maaon wan plouding for a o*»py* Imt 
in vain. Tin* poom thrown off mi indifforontly wan that 
now known to tut m The I'royrenn nf Corny t and it marked 
a third ami (Inal ntago in tlrny'n poetkid devokpmrnf. In 
tho early odtm ho hud writ-ton for hb ronieiuporario*; in 
tho ffleyy in a ('wintry Church yard ho had written for 
all tho world; in tho Pindaric: Oden ho wp now to write 
for poet a. In the Kicyy ho hud darod to leave tho*e trod 
don pntha of phHomology along w hioh tho erttirit of tho 
hour, tho ijuihhling Iltmb and Wnrhurion*, omdd follow 
him atop hy atop* but hb atari ling folioithm hud carried lit* 
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Gray’s thoughts, was visited and described in the note¬ 
book. Gray remained for two whole months and more 
in Dr. Wharton’s house at Durham, associating with the 
Bishop, Dr. Trevor, and having “ one of the most beauti¬ 
ful vales in England to walk in, with prospects that change 
every ten steps, and open something new wherever I turn 
me, all rude and romantic.” It had been proposed that 
on the return journey he should visit Mason at Hull, but 
the illness of that gentleman's father prevented this scheme, 
and the friends met at York instead. Gray travelled south¬ 
wards for two days with “ a Lady Swinburne, a Roman 
Catholic, not young, that has been inueh abroad, seen a 
great deal, knew a great many people, very chatty and 
communicative, so that I passed my time very well.” t 
regret that the now-living and illustrious descendant of 
this amusing lady is unable to tell me anything definite 
of her history. 

Gray came back to Cambridge to find the lime-trees 

changing colour, stayed there one day, and was just pre¬ 
paring to proceed to his London lodgings, when an express 
summoned him to Htoke, where his aunt, Mrs. Rogers, had 
suffered a stroke of the palsy. He arrived on the 6th of 
October, to find everything u resounding with the wood¬ 
lark and robin, and the voice of the sparrow heard in 
the land.” His aunt, who was in her seventy-eighth year, 
had rallied to a surprising degree, and her recovery was 
not merely temporary. It would seem, from an expres¬ 
sion hi one of his letters, that his paternal aunt, Mrs. 
Oliffe, had now gone down from Norwich to Htoke, to 
live with Mrs. Rogers. I do not remember that the his¬ 
tory of literature presents us with the memoirs of any 
other poet favoured by nature with so many aunts as Gray 
possessed* Stoke was not a home for Gray with Mrs. 
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command to steal across the river, General Wolfe, 

young officer of thirty-three, who was next day to ’ 
death and immortality in victory, crept along in 11 li 
from post to post to nee that all was ready for the ex pi 
tion. It was a fine, silent evening, and m they pul 
along, with muflled oars, the General recited to one of 
officers who sat with him in the stem of the boat tie? 
the whole of < 1 ray's Elegy in a Country Churchward, a 
ing, as he concluded, u I would prefer being the authoi 
that poem to the glory of heating the French to-morro 
Perhaps no finer compliment was ever paid hy the ti 
of action to the man of imagination, ami, sane titled, a 
were, by the dying lips of the great English hero, the p< 
seems to bo raised fax above its intrinsic rank in literati 
and to demand our respect m one of the neknowledj 
glories of our race and language This beautiful anoed 
of Wolfe rests on the authority of Professor Robison, 
mathematician, who was n recruit in the Engineers dur 
the attack upon Quebec, and happened to be present in 
boat when the General recited Gray’s poem. 

Poor Gray, ever pursued hy the terrors of arson, lin 
great fright in the lust days of November m ibis year* 
fire broke out in the bouse of an organist on the oppo 
side of Southampton Row, and the poor householder 
burnt to death; the fire spread to the house of On 
lawyer, who fortunately saved his papers, A few nip 
later the poet was roused by a conflagration close at it; 
in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. ** Th strange,” he says, in a s{ 
of desperation, u that we all of xm here In town lay < 
selves down every night on our funereal pile, ready mi 
and compose ourselves to rest, whilst every drunken f< 
man and drowsy old woman has a candle ready to ligh 
before the morning . 11 It is rather difficult to know w] 
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even in so pastoral a Bloomsbury, Gray did with a sow, 
for which he thanks Wharton heartily in April, 1760. 

In the spring of this year Gray first met Sterne, who 
had just made an overwhelming success with Tristram 
Shandy , and who was sitting to Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
Gray’s opinion of Sterne was not entirely unfavourable; 
the great humorist was polite to him, and his works were 
not by nature so perplexing to Gray as those of Smollett 
and Fielding. The poet was interested in Sterne’s newly 
discovered emotion, sensibility, and told Nichols after¬ 
wards that in this sort of pathos Sterne never failed; for 
his wit he had less patience, and frankly disapproved his 
tittering insinuations. He said that there was good writ¬ 
ing and good sense in Sterne’s Sermons , and spoke of him 
when he died, in 1768, with some respect. A less famous 
but pleasanter man, whose acquaintance Gray began to cul¬ 
tivate about this time, was Benjamin Stillingfieet, the Blue¬ 
stocking. 

In April, 1760, Lady Cobham was at last released from 
her sufferings. She left the whole of her property, 30,000/., 
to Harriet Speed, besides the house in Hanover Square, 
plate, jewels, and much blue and white china. Gray tells 
Wharton darkly that Miss Speed does not know her own 
mind, but that he knows his. The movements of this odd 
couple during the summer of 1760 are very dim to us and 
perplexing. Why they seem associated in some sort of 
distant intimacy from April to June, why in the latter 
month they go down together to stay with General Con¬ 
way and Lady Ailesbury at Park Place, near Henley, and 
why Lady Carlisle is of the party, these are questions that 
now can only tantalize us. Gray himself confesses that all 
the world expected him to marry Miss Speed, and was 
astonished that Lady Cobham only left him 20/. for a 
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mourning ring, It nrem* hluh mi tin* wind** that, hud fir 
Ihhmi inclined !*» endow Hamel Spr* d with hi** gout, \m 
poverty* bin tjteb§ijcf»*»h, »tn*l Iiih fitful grtmt\ dm would 
have accepted the re*i|>oitHihiliti. \\ hen she did marry it 
was not for money or position, Hr probably, for hi* part, 
did not fee) no pitWiofiitfcly inclined to her m to eonvince 
himself that In* ought to liiiiil of marriage. Hr put an 
air of ( feiiniiiiini to words for her, not very successfully, 
anil he wrote one solitary ntraiti of amatory experience: 

At With lienntv, with jilrttimrc "mrrtmndcd, to Ungmdi, 

To weep without knowing the muse of mv iiiinuinli; 

To start from short slumber*, and wi«h for the morning —« 

To rhine ttty dull eye# when 1 m*r it returning, 

High* sudden amt fmjuent, !«*ok# ever dej«vt«ub~ 

Words that stoat from my tuligtir, by no meaning rofttteefecl I 
Ah! say, fallow-swalns, !«»w tlmm* symptom* liefrtt me? 

They smile, but reply nut—nun) ItolU will tell me H 

For a month in the summer of 1760 l*e lived at Park 
Plane, in the company of Mim Ijtdy Aiimdmrv, and 

Lady Carlisle, who laughed from morning to night, and 
would not allow him to give way to what they called \m 
u milkimm” They found him a difficult guest to enter¬ 
tain. lately Ailesbury told Walpole afterwards that one 
day, when they went out for n picnic, <fray only opened 
hia lips once, ami then merely to say, M Ym f my lady, 1 
believe so,” Hi* own account shows that his nerves wen* 
in a very weary condition. ** (Company and cards at (tome, 
parties by land and water abroad, and what they call dmn<j 
wmethint/, that is, racketing about from morning to night, 
are occupations, I find, that wear out my spirits, especially 
In a situation whore one might ait still, and be alone with 
pleasure.” Early in August be ttmtpttd to the (juiciness 
of Cambridge in the Long Vacation, and after this saw ht* 



ujger tuaii uersen, a jDaron ae ia reynere, 
ive at Viry, on the Lake of Geneva. Here, 
e death of the poet, she received a Mr. Le~ 
e into his hands the lines which Gray had 
her. So ended his one feeble and shadowy 
ay was not destined to come within the 
F any woman’s devotion, except his mother’s. 
: e apart from the absorbing emotions of hu¬ 
ms to sympathise with, but not to partake 
ary affections and household pleasures of the 
annals of friendship he is eminent; he did 
tempt fortune by becoming a husband and a 
e are some beautiful words of Sir Thomas 
come before the mind as singularly appro- 
y: “ I never yet cast a true affection on a 
I have loved my friend, as I do virtue, my 

60, there were published anonymously Two 
3 d to Obscurity and to Oblivion, which were 
ray and on Mason respectively. It was not 
lised that this was a salute fired off by that 
ung satirists from Westminster, of whom 
d, and Churchill are now the best known, 
ideed, were probably a joint production, but 
them was taken by George Colman (the 
r Robert Lloyd, gay young wits of twenty- 
mock odes, in which the manners of Gray 
ire fairly well parodied, attracted a good deal 
than they were worth, and the Monthly Re- 
;ed the poets to reply. But Gray warned 
) do so. Colman was a friend of Garrick, 
was an impassioned admirer of Gray himself, 


nu<l thare was no venom in the verses. Lloyd, indeed, Ink 
the mnmU to reprint these ode* some yours afterwards it 
a volume which boro bin 11111111% and which contained 1 
Latin version of the Klnjy in m Country Church-yard 
Lloyd wii» a figure of no importance, a mere shadow cm* 
before by Ghurchilh 

In 17 bO Gray became deeply interested in the Km 
Fragment h of Macphemm, soon to come Indore the work 
jin the epic of Oman. He corresponded with the youn^ 
Scotchman of twenty two, whom he found stupid and ill 
educated! and, in Gray** opinion, tjuiie incapable of Imvinj, 
invented what ho was at this time producing. The ehibo 
rate pieces, the narratives of Oormi, Fimjal, and the rest 
wore not at this time thought of, ami it seems, on the whole 
that the romantic fragments m much admired by tin 
best judge* of poetry were genuine. What ii interesting 
to u» in Gray’* connexion with Osaiau m partly critical am 
partly personal (Critically it ii very important to mm tha 
the romantic tendency of his mind asserted itself at onc< 
in the presence of this savage poetry. He cpiotea curtail 
phrases with high approbation. Ossian says of the winds 
u Their songs are of other worlds : 11 Gray exclaims, u Hit 
you never observe that pause, as the gust is recollecting it 
self, and rising upon the ear 111 a shrill and plaintive nob 
like the swell of an dKolian harp f I do assure you then 
is nothing in the world so like the voice of a spirit 1 
These pieces produced on him just the same effect of ex 
citing and stimulating mystery that had twen caused b] 
his mooting with the ballads of (Ml Mark# arid Chmn 
' Cham in 1757. Ho began to feel, just m the power o 
writing verso ww leaving him or seemed to be declining 
that the deepest chords of W» nature m a poet had neve 
yet boon struck. From this time forth what little seriou 







an m idc direction or wnat was savage ana arcnaic, 
e poetry of the precursors of our literature in England 
d Scotland, the Runic chants of the Scandinavians, the 
ir-songs of the primitive Gaels—everything, in fact, 
rich for a century past had been looked upon as ungen- 
d and incorrect in literature. Personally what is inter- 
ting in his introduction to Ossian is his sudden sympathy 
th men like Adam Smith and David Hume, for whom 
had been trained in the school of Warburton and Hurd 
cultivate a fanatic hatred. In the summer of 1760 a 
riety of civilities on the absorbing question of the Erse 
agments passed between him and the great historian, 
ume had written to a friend: “ It gives me pleasure to 
id that a person of so fine a taste as Mr. Gray approves 
these fragments, as it may convince us that our fond- 
ss of them is not altogether founded on national prepos- 
ssionand Gray was encouraged by this to enter into 
rrespondence of a most friendly kind with the dangerous 
emy of orthodoxy. He never quite satisfied himself 
out Ossian; his last word on that subject is: “ For me, 
admire nothing but Fingal , yet I remain still in doubt 
iout the authenticity of these poems, though inclining 
ther to believe them genuine in spite of the world. 
r hether they are the inventions of antiquity or of a mod- 
n Scotchman, either case to me is alike unaccountable, 
j m’y perds” Modern scholarship has really not pro- 
essed much nearer to a solution of the puzzle. 

Partly at the instance of Mason, Gray took a considera- 
e interest in the exhibition of the Society of Arts at the 
delphi, in 1760. This was the first collection of the 
nd made in London, and was the nucleus out of which 
ie institution of the Royal Academy sprang. The gen- 
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iuh of this first exhibition mm Paul Sami by, n titan whom 
Mason thought ho had diwovemi, am! whom ho wan rum 
stantly recommending to Gray. Sandby* afterwards emi¬ 
nent aa the first groat English water colour painter, had at 
thin time hardly discovered his vocation* though lie mm in 
Iuh thirty-fifth year, lie witu still designing architecture 
and making profitless gibes and lutnpootiH against Hogarth. 
Gray and Mason appear to have drawn his attention to 
landscape of a romantic order* am! in October* 1700, Uray 
tells Wharton of a great picture in otK il lust ruling The 
Bard) with Edward i. in the foreground ami Snowdon be¬ 
hind, which Sand by and Mason have concocted together, 
and which is to be the fonnops exhibition picture for I7ftl, 
Sandby either repeated this subject «r took another from 
the same poem, for there exists a picture of his, without 
any Edward 1, in which the Bard m represented m plung¬ 
ing into the roaring tide, with hi** lyre in his hand, and 
Snowdon behind him. 

During the winter of 1760 and the spring of 17111 Gray 
seams to have given his main attention to early English 
poetry. He worked at the British Museum with Indefati¬ 
gable %eal, copying with his own hand the whole of the 
very rare 15711 edition of Unwin Douglas’s Palme of Hon* 
our, which he greatly admired, and composing theme inter* 
esting and learned studies on Mein and on the Poetry of 
John Lydgate which Mathias first printed in IB 14. 

Warburton had placed in his hands n rough sketch 
which Pope had drawn out of a classification of the Brit¬ 
ish Poets, Pope’s knowledge did not go very far, mini 
Gray seems to have first formed the notion of himself 
writing a History of English Poetry whilst correcting tils 
predecessor’® errors. The scheme of his history is one 
which will probably be followed by the historian of me 
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y, when such a man arises; Gray proposed to open 
full examination of the Provencal school, in which 
w the germ of all the modern poetry of Western Eu- 
from Provence to France and Italy, and thence to 
md the transition was to be easy; and it was only 
bringing up the reader to the mature style of Gower 
Chaucer that a return was to be made to the native, 
s, the Anglo-Saxon elements of our literature. Gray 
a variety of purchases for use in this projected coin- 
on, and according to his MS. account-book he had 
u finds ” which are enough to make the modern bib- 
niac mad with envy* He gave sixpence each for 
587 edition of Golding’s Ovid and the 1607 edition 
laer’s JEneid, whilst the 1550 edition of John Key¬ 
’s JFables seems to have been thrown in for nothing, 
Bike up the parcel. Needless to say that, after con- 
ig months and years in preparing materials for his 
work, Gray never completed or even began it, and in 
, 1770, learning from Hurd that Thomas Warton was 
to essay the same labour, he placed all his notes and 
man da in Warton’s hands. The result, which Gray 
lived to see, was creditable and valuable, and even 
s not entirely antiquated; it was very different, how- 
from what the world would have had every right to 
t from Gray’s learning, taste, and method, 
o short poems composed in the course of 1761 next 
nd our attention. The first is a sketch of Gray’s own 
cter, which was found in one of his note-books; 

o poor for a bribe, and too proud to importune, 
had not the method of making a fortune; 
aid love, and could hate, so was thought somewhat odd; 
very great wit, he believed in a God; 
post or a pension he did not desire, 

t left Church and State to Charles Townshend and Squire.” 

I* *4 


It has been commonly supposed that these linen suggest¬ 
ed to Goldsmith his character of Burke in Retaliation* 
Charles Townshencl is the famous statesman* surnaroed 
the Weathercock; the Rev. Samuel Squire was much more 
obscure, an intriguing Fellow of a Cambridge college who 
had just contrived to wriggle into the bishopric of St Da¬ 
vid’s. Warlmrton said that Squire 14 made religion his 
trade.” At the storming of Belle We, June 13, 1701, Sir 
William Williams, a young soldier with whom Gray was 
slightly acquainted, was killed, and the Montagus, who 
proposed to erect a monument U> him, applied to Gray 
for an epitaph. After considerable difficulty, in August 
of that year, Gray contrived to squeeze out three of his 
stately quatrains. Walpole describes Williams as “ a gal¬ 
lant and ambitious young man, who had devoted himself 
to war and politics,” and to whom Frederic Montagu was 
warmly attached. Gray, however, expresses no strong per¬ 
sonal feeling, and did not, indeed, know much of the sub¬ 
ject of his elegy, ft is curious that in a letter to Dr. 
Brown, dated October 23, 1730, Gray mentions that Sir 
W. Williams ia starting on the expedition that proved fa¬ 
tal to him, and predicts that he u may lay his fine Van- 
dyck head in the dust.” 

For two years Gray had kept his rooms at Cambridge 
locked up, except during the Long Vacation, but in the 
early spring of 1731 he began to think of returning to 
what was really home for him. lie run down for a few 
days in January, but found Cambridge too cold, ami told 
Dr. Brown not to expect him till the eodlin hedge at 
Pembroke was out in blossom. Business, however, de¬ 
layed him, against his will, until June, when ha settled in 
college. In September he came up again to London to be 
oresent at the coronation of George III, on which oeea- 
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unmodated with a place in the Lord Cham- 
“ The Bishop of Rochester would have 
wn if it had not been pinned to the cusli- 
ig was often obliged to call out, and set 
aut the sword of state had been entirely 
Huntingdon was forced to carry the Lord 
r o-handed sword instead of it. This made 
L nary before they got under their canopies 
. I should have told you that the old 
)ln, with his stick, went doddling by tho 
sen, and the Bishop of Chester had the 
ring the gold paten. When they wore 
)wn to dinner, for there were three rooms 
i Duke of Devonshire was so good an to 
at cold sirloins of beef, legs of mutton, fil- 
other substantial viands and liquors, which 
Liggledy-piggledy, like porters; after which 
fled up again, and seated themselves.’’ 
of 1761 Gray was curiously excited by 
imbridge of Mr. Dolaval, a former Fellow 
'inging with him a set of musical glasses, 
writes, on the 8th of December: 

ie to Cambridge out of hand, for here is Mr. Del- 
g set of glasses that sing like nightingales; and 
very other night, and shall stay here this month 
deal of good company, and a whale in pickle Just 
; and the man will not die, and Mr. Wood is f^ono 
there is nobody but you and Tom and the curled 
of the charge, for we will make a subscription % 
>u always come when you have a mind.’’ 

10 , probably during one of his flying visits 
•ay had a young follow introduced to him 
ns at that time to have taken no notice, 
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but who wu to become the mm t intimate anti valued of 
bis friends, No person hm Mi so clear ami nreum*tan- 
tial an account of the appearance, conduct, and Hayings 
of Gray a* the Itev. Norton Nirhol*, of llhmdimton, in 
1760 an undergraduate at Trinity Hall* ami between eigh- 
toon and nineteen years of age. Nichtd* afterwards told 
Mathias that the lightning brightness of Uni)’* eve wan 
what struck him most in his first impression, ami he used 
the phrase “foltjamnti' mjumrtta %% to express what he 
meant A little Inter than this, at n social gathering in 
the rooms of a Mr. Isddm, at lVterhou»e, Nichols formed 
one of a party who collected round Gray's ehair and 
listened to lus bright conversation. The young man was 
too modest to join in the talk, until, it* reply to something 
that had been said on the use of bold metaphors in poetry, 
Gray quoted Milton’* 14 The sun to tins is dark, and silent 
as the moon upon this Nichols ventured to mk whether 
this might not possibly Iks imitated from Dante, ** Mi rb 
pingova la dove II sol taco.” Gray turned quickly round 
and said, 44 Sir, do you read Dante f f and immediately 
entered into conversation with him. He found Nichols 
an intelligent and sympathetic student <»f literature; he 
chiefly addressed him through the remainder of the even¬ 
ing; and when they came to part he pressed him to visit 
him in his own rooms at Pembroke. 

Gray had never forgotten the Italian which he had 
learned in his youth, and ho was deeply read in Dante, 
Petrarch, Ariosto, and Taaao, whilst disdaining those pop¬ 
ular poets of the eighteenth century who at that time 
enjoyed more consideration in their native land than the 
great classics of the country. One of his proofs of favour 
to his young friend Nichols was to lend him his marked 
and annotated copy of Petrarch; and he waa pleased 
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• wa s the first to trace in the Purgatorio the 
iggested a phrase in the Elegy in a Country 
It was doubtless with a side-glance at his 
condition of genius that he told Nichols 
>ht it “an advantage to Dante to have been 
a rude age of strong and uncontrolled pas- 
tie Muse was not checked by refinement and 
iticism.” For the next three years we must 
as constantly cheered by the sympathy and 
: young Nichols, though it is not until 1764 
c upon the first of the invaluable letters 
;er received from his great friend, 
uld be more humdrum than Gray’s existence 
ae. There is no sign of literary life in him, 
5 year 1762 seems only broken by a journey 
the summer. Towards the end of June he 
at York for a fortnight with Mason, whose 
rarice,” as Gray calls it in writing to him, 
id for a little while by the office of Residen- 
Cathedral. Mason was now grown lazy and 
“like a Japanese divinity, with his hands 
s fat belly,” and so prosperous that Gray 
lim to “ shut his insatiable repining mouth.” 
und of good-humour about Mason, and under 
)f his friend ho does not seem to have shown 
ition. From York Gray went on to Durham, 
Vharton at Old Park, where he was extremely 
take in no newspaper or magazine, but tho 
bter are beyond compare.” He made a long 
er late in the autumn set out for a tour in 
himself. Through driving rain he saw what 
Richmond and of Ripon, but was fortunate 
>ure some gleams of sunshine for an exami- 



nation of Fountains* Abbey. At Sheffield, then pastoral 
and pretty still, ho ad mi ml the charming situation of the 
town, and so came at last to Chatsworth mid Uurdwicko, 
at which latter place “ one would think Mary Queen of 
Scots was hut just walked down into the park with her 
guard for half an hour." After pacing through Chenier- 
hold and Mansfield, Cray descended the Trent, spent two 
or throe days at Nottingham, and came up to London 
by the coach. 

Ho arrived to find letters awaiting him, and a great 
pother. Dr. Bhallet Turner, of I Vterhouse, Professor of 
Modern History and Modern Languages at Cambridge, had 
been dead a fortnight, and (tray's friends were very anxious 
to secure the vacant post for him. The chair had been 
founded by George I. in 1724, and the stipend was 400/. 
It was not expected that any lectures should he given ; 
as a matter of fact, not one lecture was delivered until 
after Gray’s death. Bhallet Turner had succeeded Samuel 
Harris, the first professor, in 17:15, and had held the sine¬ 
cure for twenty-seven years, Gray's friends encouraged 
him to think that Ix>rd Bute would look favourably on his 
claims, partly because of his fame m a poet, and partly 
because Bute’s creature, Bir Henry Krskine, was a great 
friend of Gray’s; but Bir Francis Blake Delaval hail in 
the mean time secured the interest of the Duke of New¬ 
castle for his own kinsman. Early in November it w m 
generally reported that Delaval had been appointed, but 
a month later the post was actually given to Ijiwrence 
Brockett, of Trinity, who held it until 1758, when he was 
succeeded by Gray. This it the only occasion upon which 
the poet, in an age when the most greedy and open de¬ 
mands for promotion were considered in no way dishon¬ 
ourable, persuaded his haughty and independent spirit to 
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thing; in this one case he gave way to the 
3 of a crowd of friends, who declared that he 
mt out his hand and take the fruit that was 
p into it. 

ing of 1763 Gray was recalled to the pursuit 
by the chance that a friend of his, a Mr. 
jmbroke, whilst travelling in Italy, root the 
itic and commentator Count Francesco Alga- 
>m he presented Gray’s poems. The Count 
ith rapturous admiration, and passed them on 
r poet Agostino Paradisi, with a recommen- 
he should translate them into Italian. The 
: Algarotti was then a European one, and Gray 
ch flattered at the graceful and ardent com- 
o famous a connoisseur. “ I was not born so 
sun,” he says, in a letter dated February 17, 
be ignorant of Count Algarotti’s name and 
nor am I so far advanced in years, or in phi- 
ot to feel the warmth of his approbation. The 
bion, as their motto shows, were meant to be 
Intelligent alone . How few they were in my 
Mr. Howe can testify; and yet my ambition 
ed by that small circle. I have good reason 
if my voice has reached the ear and appre- 
stranger, distinguished as one of the best 
pope.” Algarotti replied that England, which 
enjoyed a Homer, an Archimedes, a Demos- 
possessed a Pindar also, and enclosed “ ob- 
at is, panegyrics,” on the Odes . For some 
correspondence of Count Algarotti enlivened 
rness ” of Gray’s history at Cambridge—“ a 
ys, “where no events grow, though w© pre- 
P former days by way of hortus siccus in our 
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libraries” In November, I7tKl, the i 'mint announced his 
intention of visiting England, where lie proposal to pub- 
linh a magnificent edition of his own works; Gray seems 
to have anticipated pleasure from his company, but Alga- 
rotti newer came, ami soon died rather unexpectedly, in 
Italy, on the 24th of May, 1764, at the age of fifty4wo. 

We possess some of the notes which (tray took of the 
habits of flowers and birds thus anticipating the charm¬ 
ing observations of Gilbert White, At Cambridge, in 
1766, crocus and hopatiea were blossoming through the 
snow in the college* garden on the 12th *if February; nine 
days later brought the first white butterfly ; on the 5th 
of March Gray heard the thrush sing, and on the Hth the 
skylark. The same warm day which brought the lark 
opened the blossom-buds of the apricots, and the almond- 
trees for once found themselves outrun in the race of 
spring. These notes show the ipiickne» of Gray’* eye 
and his quiet ways. It is only the silent, clear righted 
man that knows on what day the first fall of lady birds is 
soon, or observes the redstart sitting on her eggs. Gray’** 
notes for the spring of 1766 read like fragment* of a 
beautiful poem, and are scarcely less articulate than that 
little trill of improvised song which Norton Nichols 1ms 
preserved— 

“There pipes the wood-lark, and the song thrush liter# 

Scatters his loose note* in the waste of air **>— 

a couplet which Gray made one spring morning m Nich¬ 
ols and he were walking in the fields in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Cambridge* 

To this period should be attributed the one section of 
Gray** poems which it is impossible to date with exact* 
ness, namely, the romantic lyrics paraphrased, in short 
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es, from Icelandic and Gaelic sources. 3 When 
pieces were published, in 1768, Gray prefixed to 
in “ advertisement,” which was not reprinted. In 
a connected them with his projected ECistory of 
h JPoetry. “ In the introduction ” to that work, 
eant to have produced some specimens of the style 
igned in ancient times amongst the neighbouring 
, or those who had subdued the greater p^-rt of 
land, and were only progenitors: the following 
mitations made a part of them.” The throe imi- 
are The Fatal Sisters , The Descent of Ocli^ and 
riumphs of Owen . To these must be added the 
fragments, The Death of Hoel, Caradoc , and Ch¬ 
aco vered amongst Gray’s papers, and first printed 
.on. These, then, form a division of Gray’s pocti- 
k not inconsiderable in extent, remarkably homo- 
3 in style and substance, and entirely distinct from 
Lg else which he wrote. In these paraphrases of 
chants he appears as a purely romantic poot, and 
the approach of Sir Walter Scott, and the whole 
of Northern romance. The Norse pieces are, per- 
Lore interesting than the Celtic; they are longer, 
modern scholarship seem more authentic, at all 
more in the general current of literature. More- 
ley were translated direct from the Icelandic, 
l there is no absolute proof that Gray 'was a 
scholar. It may well inspire us with admiration 
poet’s intellectual energy to find that he had mas- 
language which was hardly known, at that time, 
one in Europe, except a few learned Icelanders, 
rative tongue made it easy for them to understand 

tic© that The Fatal Sisters and The Descent of Odin, bear 
1761 in the Pembroke MSS. 
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Norroena. Gray must have puzzled it out for himself, 
probably with the help of the Index Lingua Scytho* 
Scandiem of Verelius. At that time what he rightly 
calls the Norso tongue was looked upon as a sort of 
mystery; it was called u Runick,” and its roots were sup¬ 
posed to be derived from the Hebrew. The Fatal Fit¬ 
ters is a lay of Urn eleventh century, the text of which 
Gray found in one of the compilations of Torfams (Thor- 
mod Torvoson), a great collector of ancient Icelandic vel¬ 
lums at the close of the seventeenth century. It is n 
monologue, sung by one of the Valkyriur, or Choosers of 
the Slain, to her three sisters; the measure is one of great 
force and fire, an alternate rhyming of seven-syllable lines, 
of which this is a specimen: 

M Now the storm begins to lower 

(Haste, the loom of Hell prepare 1): 

Iron-sloet of arrowy shower 
Hurtles in the darkened air. 

44 Ere the ruddy atm be set 

Pikes must shiver, javelins sing, 

Blade with clattering buckler meet, 

Hauberk crash, and helmet ring. 

44 Bisters, hence with spurs of speed; 

Each her thundering faulchion wield; 

Each bestride her sable sUmmI— 

Hurry, hurry to the field I 11 

The Descent of Odin m a finer poem, better para¬ 
phrased. Gray found the original in n book by Bartoli- 
bus, one of the five great physician* of that name who 
flourished in Denmark during the seventeenth century. 
The poem itself ii the Vcgtam$kvida f one of the moat 
powerful and mysterious of those ancient lays which 
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t collection, we possess of Scandinavian 
robable that Gray never saw the tolerably 
ry inaccurate edition of Soemundar Edda 
1 his time, nor knew the wonderful his- 
lection, which was discovered in Iceland, 
ynjdlfr Sveinnson, Bishop of Sk&laholt. 
Gray found in Bartolinus, however, was 
to enable him to make a better transla- 
itamshvida than any which has been at- 
d to make us deeply regret that he did 
nore of these noble Eddaic chants. He 
philological ingenuity, for, finding that 
[ his true nature from the Volva, calls 
, Gray translates this strange word “ trav- 
tracing it to mg, a way. He omits the 
1 recounts how the JEsir sat in council to 
le dreams of Balder, and he also omits 
anzas, in this showing a critical tact little 
ous, considering the condition of scholar- 
le. The version itself is as poetical as it 


t against the eastern gate, 
le moss-grown pile he sate, 
re long of yore to sleep was laid 
dust of the prophetic maid, 
lg to the Northern clime, 

;e he traced the Runic rhyme; 

;e pronounced, in accents dread, 
thrilling verse that wakes the dead; 
*rom out the hollow ground 
ty breathed a sullen sound.” 

Mantling in the goblet see 
The pure beverage of the bee; 
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OYr it hang* th*‘ liltirlil t»f pi.»W; 

’Tit* the drink «*f tl&Wrr 
Balder'* head to death In given. 

Fain ©an reach ih© unit* of Heaven! 
Unwilling I my Hjm iiticliwo-*- 
Leave iiii% leave tint to *’ 


| CM A I*, 


must be compared with the original to show how thor¬ 
oughly tho terse and rajatl evolution of the strange old 
lay has boon preserved, though tho concise expression has 
throughout boon modernised ami rendered intelligible. 

In then© short pieces. we mm tho beginning of that re- 
turn to old Norn© themes which ha* lawn curried m» fur 
and bo brilliantly by later poets. It is n very curious 
thing that Gray in this anticipated, not merely his own 
countrymen, but tho HcandinaviaiiH ihemseUm The Brut 
poems in which a Danish poet showed any intelligent ap¬ 
preciation of hk national mythology and history wore 
the Rolf Krahe and Bahhr'% Ihd of Johannes Kwald, 
published respectively in 1770 and 1773. Gray, therefore, 
takes the precedence not only of Bir Walter Beott, Mr, 
Morris, and other British poet*, but even of the am tit bin 
Danish, Hwediah, and German writers who for a century 
past have celebrated the adventure# of tho archaic heroes 
of their race. 

In a century which was inclined to begirt tho history of 
English poetry with the Life of Dow ley, and which dis¬ 
trusted all that was ancient, as being certainly rude and 

probably worthless, Gray hold the opinion, which he ex¬ 
presses in a letter of the 17th of February, 1703, “ that, 
without any respect of climates, imagination reigns in alt 
nascent societies of men, where the necessaries of life force 
every one to think and act much for himself.” This crit¬ 
ical temper attracted him to the Edda, made him indub 
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and led him to see more poetry m the 
f Wales than most non-Celtic readers can 
In 1764 *Evans published his Specimens 
h anc * in that bulky quarto Gray met with 
anslation of the chant, written about 1158 
in praise of his master, Owen Gwynedd. 
; gave a variety of extracts from the Welsh 
lin, and three of these fragments Gray 
glish rhyme. One has something of the 
epigram from the Greek mythology: 

:t Have ye seen the tusky boar, 

Or the bull, with sullen roar, 

On surrounding foes advance ? 

So Caradoc bore his lance.” 

ire not nearly equal in poetical merit to 
m paraphrases. Gray does not seem to 
>se romances to his friends with the same 
he displayed on other occasions. From 
■d and Warburton he could expect no ap¬ 
is taken from an antique civilisation. Wal- 
Lot see these poems till they were printed, 
m care through what horrors a Runic sav- 
.11 the joys and glories they could conceive 
felicity of boozing ale out of the skull of 
lin’s Hall ?” This is quite a characteristic 
hat wonderful eighteenth century through 
ly wandered in a life-long exile. The au- 
tamsJcvida a “ Runic savage 1” Ho wonder 
Imitations ” safely out of the sight of such 
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Tna seven remaining yean* of < tray's life were imm law 
eventful than those which wo have already examined. In 
November, IK W, ho began to flint that a complaint which 
had long troubled him, the result of failing constitution, 
had become almost constant For eight or nine months 
he wait an acute sufferer, until in July, If 64, he consented 
to undergo the operation without which he could not have 
continued to live. Dr. Wharton volunteered to come up 
from Durham, and, if not to perforin the act, to support 
his friend in u the perilous hour/ 1 But llray preferred 
that the Cambridge surgeon should attend him, and the 
operation was not only performed successfully, but the 
poet was able to sustain the much-dreaded suffering with 
fortitude. As he was beginning to get about again the 
gout came in one foot, ** but so tame you might have 
stroked it, such a minikin you might have played with it; 
in three or four days it had disappeared,” This gout, 
which troubled him so constantly, and was fatal to him 
at last, was hereditary, and not caused by any excess in 
eating or drinking; Cray was, in fact, singularly abstemi¬ 
ous, and it was one of the accusations of hit enemies that 
ho affected to be so dainty that he could touch nothing 
less delicate than apricot marmalade. 
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hilst Gray was lying ill Lord Chancellor Hardwicke 
at the age of seventy - four, on the 16th of May, 
• The office of Seneschal of the University was thus 
;ed, and there ensued a very violent contest, and the 
t of which was that Philip Hardwicke succeeded to 
ather’s honours by a majority of one, and the other 
[date, the notorious John, Earl of Sandwich, though 
orted by the aged Dr. Roger Long and other clerical 
lates, was rejected. Gray, to whom the tarnished 
nation of Lord Sandwich was in the highest degree 
rrent, swelled the storm of electioneering by a lam- 
, The Candidate, beginning i 

“ When sly Jemmy Twitcher had smugged up his face, 

With a lick of court white-wash and pious grimace, 
A-wooing he went, where three sisters of old 
In harmless society guttle and scold.” 

>rd Sandwich found that this squib was not without 
LStant and practical effect, and he attempted to win 
angerous an opponent to his side. What means he 
ted cannot be conjectured, but they were unsuccessful. 
Sandwich said to Cradock, “ I have my private rea- 
for knowing Gray’s absolute inveteracy.” The Can- 
•e found its way into print long after Gray’s death, 
>nly in a fragmentary form ; and the same has hith- 
been true of Tophet , of which I am able to give, for 
irst time, a complete text from the Pembroke MSS. 
of Gray’s particular friends, “placid Mr. Tyson of 
’t College,” made a drawing of the Rev. Henry 
gh, a converted Jew, a man of slanderous and vio- 
temper, who had climbed into high preferment in 
Ihurch of England. Underneath this very rude and 
ms caricature Gray wrote these lines: 
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“ Thus Tophet lookM ; so grimtM ihv ltrim ling fiend, 

Whilst frighted prelates hmvM amt rail’ll him friend; 

I saw them how, and, while they wwh’d him dead, 

With servile simper nod the mitnxl head. 

Our mother-ehurch, with half averted sight, 

Blush’d an mho bloss'd her grisly proselyte ; 

Hosannas rang through heilV tremendous border*, 

Ami HaUn'tt self had thoughts of taking orders," 

These two pieces, however, are very fur from Wing the 
only effusions of the kind whirl* (hny wrote. Mason 
appears to have made u collection of <*ray*H < amhridge 
squibs, which he did not venture to print, A Satire «/#»* 
Heath; or. Never a Barrel tke Better Herrimj, n comic 
piece in which (3ray attacked the prominent hernia of 
houses, was in existence m lata m IH54, hut has never 
been printed, and him evaded my careful search. These 
squibs are said to have been widely circulated in (’son- 
bridge — ho widely m to frighten the timid poet, and to 
have been retained im part of the tradition of iVmbroko 
common-room until long after Urny's death* I am told 
that Mason's net of copies of these poems, of which I have 
soon a lint, turned up, during the present century, in the 
library of a cathedral in the North of England* This may 
gives somo duo to their ultimate discovery. They might 
proves to be coarse and alight; they could not fail to be 
biographically interesting. 

In October, 17(14, Gray mt out upon what he called lib 

11 Lilliputian travels n in the Smith of England. lie went 
down by Winchester to Southampton, stayed there some 
weeks, and then returned to London by Salisbury, Wilton, 
Araesbury, and Stondbtigo. 14 1 proceed to tell you," lie 
says to Norton Nichols, “that my health b much im¬ 
proved by the mm ; not that I drank it, or bathed in it, as 
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^ people do. No! I only walked by it and 
n it.” His description of Netley Abbey, in a 
• Brown, is very delicate: “ It stands in a little 
, which gradually rises behind the ruins into a 
srowned with thick wood. Before it, on a de- 
-hicket of oaks, that serves to veil it from the 
and from profane eyes, only leaving a peep on 
where the sea appears glittering through the 
vessels, with their white sails, glide across and 
tin. ... I should tell you that the ferryman 
me, a lusty young fellow, told me that he 
for all the world, pass a night at the Abbey, 
such things seen near it.” Still more pictu- 
deed, showing an eye for nature which was 
it a precedent in modern literature — is this 
n a letter of this time to Norton Nichols: 

ot close my letter without giving you one principal 
istory; which was, that (in the course of my late tour) 
morning before five o’clock, the moon shining through 
sty autumnal air, and got to the sea-coast time enough 
sun’s levee. I saw the clouds and dark vapours open 
ight and left, rolling over one another in great smoky 
the tide (as it flowed gently in upon the sands) first 
n slightly tinged with gold and blue; and all at once 
insufferable brightness that (before I can write these 
as grown to half an orb, and now to a whole one, too 
distinctly seen. It is very odd it makes no figure on 
hall remember it as long as the sun, or at least as long 
I wonder whether anybody ever saw it before? I 
it.” 

tnber Gray was laid up again with illness, 
tened this time with blindness, a calamity 
d off favourably. He celebrated tbe death of 
r bicb occurred at this time, by writing what 





